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'H atv Qicis avev pabnoews ruprcr® n D3 wadnois Vinga Quoews tAAimEs® 
nd dcxncis ywpis aupoiv areAis. PLUT. 

Genius without learning is blind; learning without genius is im- 
perfect; practice without both the former is inefficient. 








Art. I. An Uiftory of the original Parifh of Whalley, and 
Honor of Clitheroe, in the Counties of Lancafler and York. 
By Thomas Dunham Whitaker, LL.D. Fellow of the So- 

_ ciety of Antiquaries. _4to. wih Maps and Plates. 483 pp. 
3l.9s. Blackburn printed; Hatchard, London. 1801. 


[\ particular inflances, Lancafhire and Yorkfhire have often 
received illuftration from writers of acknowledged merit. 
Natural curiofities, the origin and diffolution of monalleries, 
the hofpitable deeds of elder times, with other topics of anti- 
quarian fpeculation, have not wanted, in either county, the 
honour due of hiftorical remembrance. Still, however, both 
leem to require their gencral and legitimate hiftorian; a writer, 
who would feleét sal strane, ieee their refpeftive a sa 
ments, materials fupplied by various topographical predeceflors ; 
who would induftrioully fearch for other materials in the libraries 
of the curious; and who, poffeffing fkill as well as patience, 
would add to circumftantial accuracy an eafy and inviting ftyle. 
To the prefent author, Lancafhire and Yorkfhire are cer- 
tainly much indebted, both for the mafs of intelligence relating 
to Whalley and Clitheroe, and for the intermixture of valuable 
H and 
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and important circumftances belonging to other places within 
thofe counties. From this work it may not be unreafonable, | 
indeed, to expe that another advantage may arife: it may give 
aftivity to the ftudies of thofe for whom, as tor Dr. Whitaker, 
topography has charms; and who may be difpofed ‘ to exalt 
fcenes of daily obfervation,” as he obferves, in his Preface, 


«* into fubjeéts of literary inquiry ; to account for flriking but ob. 
fcure appearances in ¢heir own vicinity ; to reconcile apparent contra. 
digtions in ancient dates or fatis, of which the objects are familiar; to 
trace fome neighbouring work of ancient art, which is now magnifi. 
cent in decay, to its pertectioa or its commencement; to compare fome 
great revolution of a kingdom with its effects upon private property, 
provincial dialect, or domeftic manners; to develope the progrefs of 
parochial endowments, in which shew/elves have an intereft; to trace 
the origin and alliances, the advancement or decline of families, with 
whom dey are connecied, and to combine them all with objects en- 
qleared by early habit and long affociation.” Pref. p. iii. 

By men of letters thus employed, the regular hiflory of 
two counties fo extenfive, and which afford fo many fub. 
jetts ter illuftration, in refpeét to the commercial and ant 
quarian hiflory of England, night m due time be produced, 
Nor would fuch exercifes be wnhout their immediate reward; 
for they enlarge the underftanding, and delight the fancy. It 
will be remembered alfo, that, in the efteem of his country. 
men, the intelligent topographical hiftorian holds a refpectable 
place. Hence the memory of Dugdale rifes in importance, 
whenever we confider the authentic evidences brought toge- 
ther by his indefatigable pen; evidences arranged with fo much 
precifion, and fo minutely exInhiting the hiftory of property, 
as well as the early cuftoms, laws, and fafhions, of our fore- 
fathers. 

Dr. W. thinks that his employment of time, in purfuits of 
this kind, may be blamed. By men of cold and narrow minds, 
wt may; by men of liberal curiofity, we are perfuaded, it will 
not. Our perfuafion uideed is jullified, by the lift of nume- 
rous coniributors of rank and charaéter, both among the laity 
and clergy, to this elaborate and curious performance. We 
will cite, however, Dr, W.’s own words, as they alfo exhibit 
the reafons of his undertaking and completing the work. 

** By a fevere cenfor it may be faid that, for a man occupied in the 
active difcharge of a ferions and important profeffion, to have devored 
fomewhat more than the keifure hours of three whole years to an em 

ployment which fcareely d-feries a gentler name than fulemn and ela 
borate trifling, even if it have never interfered with the calls of duty, 
muit at leaft infer an idle curiofity, and'an unbecoming levity of mind: 
to this accufation he is willing to concede, that, without any confciouf 
refs of diminithed attention to the duties of his prateiiicn, he has 
: howevet 
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however felt and lamented the interruption which the prefent.work 
has occafioned in his profeffional ftudies; but an early and ardent pro- 
penfity to thefe purfuits, an enthufiaftic attachment to a country en- 
deared to him by long refidence and many family confiderations, the 
pofieffion of many valuable documents which feveral fortunate coin- 
cidences had thrown into his hands, and an unwillingnefs that much 
Jocal information, accumulated by the inquiry of many years, fhould 
perith with himfelf; all thefe motives, and anather which will foon 
be mentioned, induced him to undertake the prefent work ; and, that 
refolution once formed, a ftrong fenfe of the value of tim, and, may 
he be allowed to add, his own conftitution and temper, impelled him 
to purfue it in the fpirit, and for the reafon of the preacher: awhat/o- 
ever thine hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; for there is no avork, 
sor device, nor knowledge, nor ewifdone in the grave, whither thou goe/t. 

«« Bat the lightett effufions of a ferious mind ought to be directed 
10 the ufe of edifying ; and while hiftories and novels, works the moft 
popular in their nature, and the moft extenfive in their circulation, 
were daily iffuing from a licentious prefs as the vehicles of impiety and 
fedition, he does not with to diflemble, that he entered upon the pre- 
fent work with a deliberate purpofe (which the enfuing pages, it is 
hoped, will prove that he has not forgotten) of giving a contrary, and 

haps a new, direclion to topography, that is, of vindicating the 
— contitution in England, and of ferving the interefts of religion, 

y the occafional introduction of fuch remarks as appeared to arife out 
of the fubject.” Pref. p. iv. 

Of late years, elegance has been the frequent handmaid of 
topography. Perhaps in no inftance has this circumi{tance been 
more conipicuous than in the work before us. ‘Lhe paper is 
large and handfome; the types are clear; and the engravings, 
both of Views and Antiquities, more than ufually well finifhed. 

The work is divided into fix Books; and commences by 
tracing back the inhabitants of thofe places, which the hifto- 
rian defcribes, to the ‘* Sefanti7, or rather the Seganti, who 
are placed by Ptolemy in the mountainous traét, ufually termed 
the Britifh Appenine, which divides the ifland in a longitudinal 
ridge, and from which the rivers fal], in a long and gentle 
courfe, to the German Ocean, but with a fhort and precipitate 
defcent to the Jri/h Sea.” The Segantii are confidered as an 
inferior tribe of the ancient Brigantes. 

In the next Chapter, of which the title is Roman Hiftory, 
the tenth Irer of Antonine (the ftation to which Mr. John 
Whitaker, the hiftorian of Manchefler, has given the name of 
Rerigonium) occafions much inveftigation. Richard of Ct- 
rencefler, the monk, is here charged with more than inaccu- 
racy; with fomething ‘ between bold conjefture and inven- 
uve fraud ; with having fabricated zfiyera, by which, in mo- 
cern mes, Dr, W.’s truly learned and ingenious namefake is 

fated to have been mifled. While Dr. W. produces reafons 
‘or alcribing miftake or forgery to the monk, and credulity 
Hoe to 
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to him who has admitted the monk for his guide, he declines 
entering at large into controverfy on the fubjeét, but at the 
fame time avows his preparation to fupport his own allertions 
by irrefragable proots. This Chapter is enriched with a 
fylloge of infcriptions, colleéted from Camden, Leigh, Horfe. 
ley, and from fubfequent difcaveries. Other relics of ancient 
art are alfo here minutely noticed. With the following ac. 
count we have been much gratified. 


«* The nobleft difcoyery ever made here, or perhaps in Britain, was 
in the year 1796, when the fhelving bank of the Ribble expofed the 
following remains, which feemed to have been depofited in an excavy 
tion of A a earth filled up with foil of a different quality, ‘Thefe were, 
rit. A large flat earthen veflel extremely thick, with the potter’s ftamp 
very diftinet, Borizpor, Boriedi Officine, 2nd. An entire Patera of 
copper about fix inches diameter, with an handle, 3d. The imper. 
fect remains of a fimilar veflel. 4th. A Colum or Colander, of 
the fame fize and metal, 5th, Several concave and circular plates of 
copper with loops behind, which had evidently been intended to faften 
them perpendicularly againft a fhaft, in order to form a Roman vex 
illum: fuch are frequent upon ancient monuments; but, for a particu 
lar illuflration, the reader is referred to a monument of Lucius Duc 
cius, Signifer of the gth legion, in Horfeley, pl. 63. 6th. A very fine 
helmet, of which the creft was a {phinx, afterwards unfortunately lof, 
the head- piece enriched with a baifo reHevos of armed men tkirmifhing 
with fwords, and a vizor confiiting of an entire and beautiful female 
face, with orifices at the eyes, mouth, and noftrils. 

«* From the ftyle of the head-piece it is conjectured, by the bef 
judges, not to be prior to the age of Severus; but the vizor is a much 
more delicate and exquifite piece of workmanfhip, and is fuppofed not 
only to be Grecian, but, from the boldne(s of its lines, to belong toa 
period fomewhat anterior to the lait perfection of the arts in that wot 
derful country. 

«* All thefe remains are now in the Mufeum of Charles Townley, 
Efq. who, it is hoped, will one day gratify the public with a comment 
on the fymbolical figures in front of the * helmet,” 


‘The third Chapter is bricf, and records Memorials of the 
Parith of Whalley, during the Saxon Aira. This clofes the firk 
Book. ‘The fecond opens withthe Ecclefiaftical Hiflory ; in treat» 
ing ot which, Dr. W. relates, what he calls, a zahed traditional ate 
count of the prefent church, preferved in a curious ancient me- 
mou, entitled Status de Blackburnfhire. This account declares, 
that Augufline travelled into Northumbria, and preached at 
Whalley; but Dr. W, denies that Auguftine was ever in 
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«** For all thefe remains, and fome others, fee Plates I. and II." 
Thefe Antiquities have alfo been deferibed at large by Mr. Townley, 
in Letters addrefd to the Society of Antiquaries, printed in their /@ 
#72 Monumenta, vol, iv, p. 1, and illuftrated by very capital he" 
Norta- 
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Northumbria; and fhows, by arguments’ of confiderable 
weight, that Paullinus, whofe miniftry in Northumbria is 
well known, firft preached the gofpel at this place; the ara 
of which memorable event is fixed by Dr. W. between the 
years 625, when the northern apoftle commenced his miniftry, 
and 631, when he was finally driven out of Northumbria, by 
the death of his royal convert. We are informed, im this 
Chapter, that the incumbents of Whalley were formerly 
fiyled, not re€tors, or parfons, but DEANS; and that’ the 
reafon of this naine was, that a certain portion of ecclefaflical 
jurifdiction was delegated to them by the Bifhops of Lich- 


feld*, on account of the remote and almoft inacceffible fitua- 


tion of the parifh.’’ Another remarkable circumftance in the 
conftitution of this church is foon afterwards noticed, 
namely, the exiftence of an endowed vicarage before an ap- 
propriation of the reétory: but this, as well as the inftitution 
of the deanery, is confidered by Dr, W. as a genuine remnant 
of Saxon antiquity. 

The next Chapter gives a comprehenfive account of the 
Abbey of Whalley, and its dependencies; together with bio- 
graphical notices of the abbots, a catalogue ot monks, rentals 
of eltates, and details ot ordinary expences. Among; the Jait- 
named articles, Sawnders is mentioned, which, the hiflorian 
oblerves, *‘ is the Indian fpice-wood, has a bitter tafte, and 
was probably ufed in cookery.” The conjefure that it was 
uled in cookery is right; but it appears to have been adopted 
for colouring, rather than for affording flavour. Tobe “ ex- 
att of tafte, and elegant,” has been pronounced, by an admi- 
rable writert who did not diflike good eating, ‘* of fapience 
no {mall part;’” but reviewers cannot be fuppofed to be ¢hus 
accomplifhed! We can only refer, therefore, to the Gloffary 
fubjoined to the learned Dr. Pegge’s * Forme of Cury, a Roll 
of Ancient Englifh Cookery, compiled about 1390, ec.” and 
publithed in 1780; ‘* Sanders. 20. ufed for colouring, &c.” 
P.151. The laft abbot of Whalley was convitted of high 
treafon, and executed for the crime in March, 1596-7. The 
hiftorian makes the following refle€tion on the diffolution of 
this religious houfe. : 

“« The attainder of an abbot was underftood, how rightly foever 
by the crown lawyers of that time, to infer a forfeiture of the houfe; 





he This place is in the diocefe of Chefer; but its connettion with 
Lichfeld appears, by Chefler not having been accounted a bifhopric of 
itfelf before 1541; of which circumitance, Browne Willis gives an 
account, in his Hift. of Cathedrals, See vol. i. p. 318. Rew. 

+ See the Nuncupative Will of Milton, firft publified by Warton. 
and 
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and accordingly, without the form of a furrender, and without 

provifion, fo tar as can be difcovered, for the remaining monks, many 
of whom were probably innocent, the Abbey of Whalley, with all its 
appurtenances, was initantly feized into the King’s hands; and thu 


fell this ancient and opulent foundation, mifera ante diem fubitoque age 
cenfa furore.” 


‘The third Chapter relates the hiftory of the Parith Church 
and Vicarage of Whalley; and gives a lift of vicars from 
1403to 1772. Of the third Book, the firit Chapter {pecifies 
the Origin, Progrefs, and Ramifications of Property. The 
next records the Senefchals of Blackburnfhire, or Lords of 
the Honor of Clitheroe; and, trom the Jordfhip, the hiftory 
proceeds to the callle of Clitheroe, and chapel of St. Michael 
in Callro; the account ef which concludes with flating, that 
** the caftle of Clitheroe, with the demefnes and forefts, is, 
ftri€tly fpeaking, extraparochial.” The forefts and other de. 
mefnes, with the Honor of Clitheroe, are the fubjeéts of the 
following Chapter. In the inveiligations arifing from thefe 
topics, the family of Lacy appears to be the moft diftinguithed 
objeét: but the laft Chapter of this Book exhibits alfo an ac. 
count of the pretended witchcraft, which occurred in or about 
the year 16033; which made fo much noife, fays the hiftorian, 
** that, in.the tollowing year, was aéted and publifhed a play, en- 
titled The Witches of Lancafter, which has been applied by Mr. 
Stevens to the illuilration of Shak{peare.” The hiflorian here 
introduces an elegant compliment to his fair countrywomen, 
whofe fafemating powers have long and juftly been cele- 
brated. Let him, who travels through Lancafhire, beware 
that he deny not the exiflence of witches, left he. fhould be 
fuddenly punifhed for his incredulity, by fome “ love-dartin 
eye, with pangs unfclt before!’ As Dr. W. has introduc 
the marvellous tale of 1693, it is rather furprifing, that he 
fhould not have nouced a ftrange hiftory of earlier date, con- 
nected, as it alfo appears to be, with the family of Starkie, of 
which due mention 1s made in the Hiftory of Whalley. We 
fhall therefore cite, from ‘“* A Difcovery of the fraudulent 
Praétices of John Darrell, Bachelor of Artes, &c. 1599,” the 


pallage to which we allude. 


«© What M, Darrell tooke upon him after his fecond exploit, it 
may bee furmifed by glorying in the fir. But yet his name was not 
fo tamous, untill the 17. of March next following, when being fent 
for into LancafAire by one M. Starkie, upon the report of M, Dee 
his butler, who told the faid M, Starkie what M. Darrell had done at 
Burton, [1m the year 1 594,] he dil p-fj-ffed in the faid M. Starkie’s hou fe 
even perfons, at one clap; viz. John Starkie, Aane Starkie, Marga 
rei Hiatdman, Elianor Hardman, Ellen Holland, Margaret By 
an 
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and Jane Athton: which Jane is fince fallen into the hands of certain 
feminarie priefts, and hath beene caried by them up and downe that 
countrey to fundry recufants houfes, (as certaine idle.men were wont 
to carry puppets,) and by ber cunning counterfaiting of certaine fits, and 
ftaying ot herfelfe by the diretions of the faid prieites, fhe hath gotten 
God knoweth what: They by fuch lewdnes have wonne great credit, 
but her Majefties fubje‘ts have in the meane time beene fhamefully 
abufed!” P. 2. 


The third Book clofes with a defcription of the ancient 
houfe of Brow/helme, for more than three centuries the refi- 
dence of the family of Parder. Among many. curious relics 

referved in this manfion, is the original feal of the Common- 
wealth, for the approbation of minifters. 


«Tr is of very maffy filver, and is infcribed, The Seale for the Ap- 
probation of public Preachers. 1 the centre are two branches of palm, 
and within them an open book with thefe words, T4e Word of Goa. 
The workmanfhip is.good, but I could fcarcely venture to afcribe it 
to Simon.” 


Book the fourth commences with a topographical Survey 
of the oe Parifh of Whalley by Townthips; the work 
here dividing into its fecond Part. The firft Chapter is re- 
plete with the laborious arrangement of many genealogical 
‘Tables, which are, in feveral inftances, illuftrated alfo by the 
{uperaddition of curious anecdotes. Portions of the parifh 
lying between Pendle and Ribble, which are termed “a beau- 
ful and interefting traét of country, on which the éye, the 
memory, and the imagination repofe with equal delight,” oc- 
cupy the next Chapter. The diftinét and peculiar charaéter 
of this diftritt induces the hiftorian, who, however, feenis to 
confefs himfelf not fond of fuch enquiries, to deviate a little 
into mineralogical invelligation. Inveftigations of this kind 
form, in our opinion, a very important part of topography. 

The third Chapter gives an account of the parochial chapel 
of Burnley, a populous and thriving market town; and of 
other townfhips and hamlets. An interefting anecdote is re- 
corded in p. 918, which we thall offer to our readers. 


“ Mrs. Fleetwood Habergham, undone by the extravagance, and 
difgraced by the vices, of her hufband, foothed her forrows by forme 
fianzas, yet remembered among the old people of the neighbourhood; 
of which the following allufions to the triumphs of her early days, 
and the fucceffive offers fhe had rejected, under the emblem of flow- 
ets, are fimple, and not inelegant. 


«¢ The gardener, ftanding by, 
Proffered to chufe for me 

The pink, the primrofe, and the rofe; 

But I refufed the three. 















































































































408 © Sir Francis P’Ivernois on the Five Promifes, 
The primrote I forfook, 


Becaule it came too foon ; 
The violet I overlook't, 
And vow'd to wait til June. 
"+ the red rofe fprung, 
ut was no flower tor me; 
T pluck’d it up lo! by the talk, 
And planted the willow tree. 


The willow 1 now muft wear, 
With forrows twined among, 


That all the world may kuow 
I falfehood loved too long. 


«« A fentimental fine lady of the prefent day would have thrown her 


flory into the thape of anovel. ‘The good old gentkewoman’s ballad 
is at leaft the more tolerable of the two!” 


We coincide in opinion with the hiftorian; but at the fame 
time acknowledge, that a novel Shera. 024 “A by fuch an authorefé 
as he mentions, could not but roufe the /atent energies 6 enfi- 
didty, arid afford new caufe of triumph to the bested perfett. 
bility of modern philofophy! '! The pretfent Chapter mut 
not be diimilled, before we inform our readers, that, mn the 
townlhip of Clhiger, is fill preferved an inflrument of ane 
cient and approved offic acy 1 fupprel ling the licence of fe- 
male tongues; which, if it might be of fimilar efficacy in con- 
tributing to fupprefs the licence of thofe female pens to which 
we have alluded, would command high admiration. It is 
called * a Brank (qu. a Teut. Brangen, oftentare) as the cul- 
prit was led about ‘in this difgvaceful flate of penal filence. 
‘| here is an engraving of fuch an one in Plot's Hift. of Staf- 
fordthire, and another in Brand’s Hilt. of Newcattle.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


owe me - 





Arr. II. Les Cong Promeffes. Tableau de la conduite Cone 
Julaire envers la France, ’ Angleterre, 0 liahe, Alle magne, 


ap furdout envers la Sui e. Par Sir Francis D’ Ivernois. 
Svo. 228pp. Debofle. 1802. 


HOEVER calmly confiders the events of the laft ten 
years, will find’ ample reafon to conclude, that the 
French have done more in reducing Europe to its prefent un= 
fatisfatlory flate, by deceitful infinuations and overbearing 
language, artfully combined and artfully circulated, than by 


orce of arms. ‘Lhe great mafs of mankind has been ‘difpofed, 
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by innumerable arts, both from without and from within, to 
believe every thing which the rglers of the great nation have 
been pleafed to afiert, and to confider them as capable of per- 
forming every thing they: have been pleafed to threaten; and, 
having fucceeded im placing the nations of the continent in 
this ftrange ftate of credulity and terror, they found whatever 
they attempted more than half executed, through the treafon 
of ease, and the imbecility of the mafs of their opponents. 

We have often had occafion to aflert, that we are fincere 
friends of the peace; and we moft ardently pray for its long 
duration: but it would be idle to diflemble, at the prefent mo- 
ment, the unbounded luft and infolence of power, confirmed 
in the French nation by the unexpefted fuccels of their plans; 
an infolence which they no longer think it neceflary to reftrain, 
even by political prudence, nor to veil, even by fophiltical ap- 

als to moderation. ‘The nations around them have put on 
the yoke, and they muft bear the infolence which they cannot 
chakife. kt isto be hoped, however, that the Briufh empire, 
alone untouched amidit the general wreck of Europe; that the 
Brith {pirit, alone unbroken amidit the genera! defpondency 
of nations; and that the Britifh prefs, alone free amidft the 
general defpotifm, may ftill, with manly firmnefs and watch- 
ful moderation, do much important fervice to humanity, with» 
out appealing to the ever dreadful and ever doubttul deci. 
fion of arms. The principle of juftice exifts in every breail, 
and will find an advocate in every bofom. A manly appeal to 
this principle, happily direfted and often repeated, will fome- 
times arreft the progrefs of injuflice more effeétually than 
the fword. 

Amidft the din of arms and the violence of party, men's 
minds are too much agitated with hopes and fears, too much 
divided with rival pretenfions, and too much biaffed by artful 
ant contradi¢tory infinuations, tosjudge with calmnefs and 
rettiuude, or to feel what they ought to feel, either for them- 
felves or others; but, in the calm which fucceeds the florm, 
as paflion, and error, and prejudice fubfide, moderation, and 
truth, and reafon gradually refume their empire; injuftice is 
checked by the general fenfe of humanity; obfiacles are 
farted to its progrels at every flep; and difficulties accumu- 
late at every ftage. The moft. powerful defpot cannot long 
att againft the decided fenfe of mankind: he lofes half his 
power, and more than half his influence, the moment that: hi 
injuflice is unmafked, and his fophifiry detected; and, above 
all, when the general intereft is decidedly proved to be in 
conformity with the juflice and moderation for which his op- 
ponents plead. 


The 
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‘The author of the work before us has long been a marked 
man in what may be called the paper warfare of the Revola. 
tion, and has been the obje& of much abufe and ridicule, both 
at home and abroad, on account of his financial calculations, 
or, as he himfelt obferves, for being the great vilifier of the 
inexhanjflible refources of France. A\l his works have been 
blamed, even by lefs illiberal critics, as being haftily written 
and ill arranged, es often prolix, and fometimes as abounding 
in repetitions. But hterary fame, we will venture to fay, has 
never been the aim of Sir F. D’ 1. being rarely to be pro. 
moted by writings of this nature, which are almoft always of 
neceflity compiled in hatte, according to the ever-varying cir 
cumftances of the tmmes; and whatever faults may be | Sier 
with the manner, the matter is undoubtedly important. In 
our opimon, they all ab@und in interefling f faéts, not gencrally 
known, or little attended to; the confequences of which are 
formctines ftrongly flated, and often eloquently recommended 
to the attention of mankind. ‘The ridicule which has been fo 
often and fo copioufly thrown upon what has been called his 
financial predi€tions, we have ever confidered as abfurd, and 
as proceeding either from ignorance or malice. The follow. 
ing extraét from the Introduétion to the prefent work affords, 
we think, a fufficient anfwer to the calumnies on this head, at 
the fame time that it unfolds the author's prefent views, 


** Deeply convinced as I am,” he fays, ‘* that the deficit of France 
ftill threatens the fociety of Europe with incalculable evils, this mo- 
tive would have beensfuflicient to induce me to refume the pen. But 
wel is not the only one; and I have no reafon for concealing one of 

hofe which animate me, though it regard myfelf perfonally. Shall 
1 avow it? With whatever indifference I have beheld all the ftories 
which the Parifian prefles have circulated apr. bee for two years 

pat, L have not been infenfible to the reproach of having amujed the 

a feed powers with fad/e bopes, by repeating to them, after the ane 
nihilation of the paper money, that the internal and difpofable receipts 
of the victorious republic did not exceed a million a day; and that 
their madicity put 1 out of her power to continue the ftruggle at her 
own expences. Have I been wrong or right? If the paft be ftill big 
with futurity, the poiterior pillage which Burope has experienced ren- 
ders the explan ation of this hiftcrical point of the utmoft importance; 
and this ts what determines me to complete the hiftory of the revolas 
tionary finances. It will then be feen, that I have rather extenuated 
than exaggerated the poverty of France; and that the prefent sexe 
bauftible retources with w which | its chiefs fucceeded in frightening their 
enemies, have been long ard permenenily ex/ ‘aisfied. ‘Lhis poverty af- 


fords at P erg v nly gn additonal realon for cuitiv ating peace with 


i's prefent chief, if he will dona Ade renownce the making it a re 


State of war. I know and mean to demonitrate it; but 1 mean alfo 
te 
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to produce another cemonttration. I mean to prove to the neighbours 
of the new Rome, that, in cafe of their being obliged to recur again 
to arms, theit caufe will be far from being defperate, if they he pres 
vioufly and deeply convinced, that it is chiefly from poveriy that the 
French government will renew the war. I with to afford them the 
intimate conviction, that the beft, the only means of preventing thig 
tenewal, is to organize, like them, a confcription, which at the in- 
ftant they fhall be obliged to acknowledge the impofibility of pro- 
viding for the expences of peace, that is, at the firlt fignal of plunder 
and of war, may place all ibe people threarened, in a fituation to rife 
en maje and in arms, in order to carry the theatre of the war into the 
country of the aggreffors. ‘This meafure is terrible, I allow; but 
without it, the greatelt part of Germany and Italy will remain, with 
refpect to France, in the fame fituation as Switzerland at prefent, and 
as Poland was twenty-five years ago.” 


But it may be obje&ed, fays this author, that, if the impof- 
fibility of re-eflabliihing an equilibrium between the receipts 
and the expences of the ilate be proved, it ism effect pre- 
paring an apology for the renewal ot the war. To which he 
replies, that his purpole is not to excite new embarraflments 
to the French government; but to fuggeft certain internal re- 
fources, hitherto neglected, which may enable them to fur- 
mount their difficulties; and m an efpecial manner to imprefs 
upon their minds, 


« that the falvation of France depends at prefent, as before the 
Revolution, put on raifing the revenue to. the expences, but on lower- 
ing thefe latter to the level of the means of the contributors; and, in 
fine, that the authority of Bonaparce will never be confolidated, till 
fach time as he fliall di€tate to himfelf the following condition, which 
he has impofed on the commuae—In na cafe fhall the number of the pre= 
Jumed expences exceed that of the prefumed revenue. 

** As fuch a reform will require before every thing, that the army 
and navy be placed on the ancient footing of peace, Y am well aware, 
that the great captain who holds the réins of this military government 
will have recourfe to a thovfand pretexts, in order to avoid an eco- 
nomy which would necefiarily require, both at home and abroad, a 
tone of moderation fo far removed from his character and habits; but 
J allo know, that his writers, by tezring me to pieces, have procured 

me a {pecies of celebrity in France, which will give to my work fome 
vogue there, In vain will they point it out as a fnare, as the lail ef- 
forts of expiring hatred ; if it circulate there, it will be read and bet. 
ter underituod than elfewhere, It is there, and efpecially in the pro- 
vinces, that it will be acknowledged, that the evils of which I fernith 
the detail are far trom being exaggerated ; and that there is not @ mo- 
ment to be lott in adopting the great remedy which I propofe. Pere 
laps the landed iuteredt watt at length refume the initiative of which 
their pri tended : "urcieniatiyes have allowed themielves tu be deprived. 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps they may afforne the courage to tell Bonaparte, that, fince the 
deficit is unveiled, economy alone can arréit its progrefs, “They may 
conjure him to have recourfe to it; and, if he accede to their withes, 
then France is really faved, and may yet expe a moderate QOveTie 
ment; then its inhabitanis of every clafs will find themfelves freed 
from the new confifcative meafures which they have experienced 


during the confulate; then their neighbours will have time to breathe, 
and retrieve their lofles; then, in fhort, Europe will fee an end put to 
this difsftrous emolation of military expenee, which renders a ttate of 
peace almoft equally coftly as was that of war, 

* Such are my wifhes, my motives, and my hopes. Now, how 
tan | realize thefe, without fhowing to the neighbours of republican 
France, that they are liable to be affected by all the falfe financial 
meafures of the Conful; and that, whether he deceive himfe!!, or teek 
to deceive them, his and their ilufion mag have confequences equally 
difaftrous ? and whatever may be faid, ff work will not be lefs ufe- 
fulto France than to her neighbours; for one of my principal ob. 
jects iv, to prave that her own falvation depends, above every thing, 
on her being able to devote herle!f, without fear from without, to 
the cultivation of the oleful arts, in order to refo ne, as foon as potli- 
ble, her rank among rich, floorithing, and indufirious nations, Yes, 
I hope to prove, that whether, in order to live with this warlike peo. 
Me in peace or in war, it becomes almott equally important to affift 
ox in returning ro herancient fate ol prolpertty ; becaule, in the 
former cafe, this profperity is the only means of recomm acing with 
her advantageous tranfactions; and, in the latter, ic is dll the only 
means of obliging her to partake of the chance of lofs which war 
brings along with it. 

** But, anxioufly as 1 with to unfold this entirely pacific doftine, 
and to convince the coulular government, that the refloration of the 
French to induftry and cale depends on the moderation of the tribute 
to which they are fubjected: am equally anxious to convince the 
powers of the continent, that, if he do not quickiy and confiderably 
retrench his expences, they muft perhaps, in {pite of himfelf, oblige 
him to renew the war, which hitherto has alone effectually fupplied 
them; that it is not lefs ufetul. at prefent, to ftudy the operations of 
his financiers, than the intrigues of 


ris diplomatics ; that the devour- 
ing wants of his exchequer are, if poflible, fill more to be dreaded 


than his exceflive ambition; and that, of all that paffes in France, 
that which is there called the dejlructiwe adtion of the deficit, is what 
ought to excite the greatelt uneatinefs without,” 


The whole of the author’s original plan is not completed in 
the work before us. He tells us in a Poflfcrtpt, that the con- 
duét of the confular government nm Germany, and, above all, 
TT Switzerland, had led him fuddenly to extend his views, 
which were originally confined to a detail of the intcrior of 
France ; but he miorms us alfo, that he has already arranged 
the materials of a work, to be entitled, De l’ctat de la France, 
5 au 
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au commencement de l'an XJ, pour fervir de reponfe 4 l'ecrit 
intitulé, De d'etat dela Frencea la fin del’an VIII; et pour 
faire fuite au Tableau des pertes que la revolution et la guerre 
ont caufees au peuple bran as, Before we pals to the body ot 
the prefent work, we thall turnifh our readers with an abltraét, 
from the introduétion, of Sir Franets’s view of the prefent 
face of the French finances, He contends that the deficit 
nfaft infallibly be foyr times greater than under the monarchy, 
if the confular povernment obftinately perfift in all the ex- 
ences it has decreed. The fuin demanded for the peace 
eflablifhment was 500 millions, and the tribune Himbert 
affirms, that in the courfe of year LX, 473 millions had come 
into the public treafury. On infpeéting the accounts, hows 
ever, to which the tribune himfelf refers, it appears that the 
receipts had not amounted to 953 millions, aud the minifler 
himfelf, in the feventh month of year X, makes ufe of the 
following fingular flatement : Lor/que le recouvrement de tous 
les rewenus de l’an LX fera acwrve, leur total avRA UTE de 
473, 508, 571 francs net. It alfo appears from the fame 
public documents that many fources of revenue, fuch as the 
farming of the national domains, &c, &c. dre merely tempo- 
rary, having furnmithed 153 millions in the year VIII, and only 
57 millions in year 1X: and when thefe, as mult foon be the 
cafe, come to be totally exhaulted, the revenue on which they 
themfelves count cannot exceed 4oo millions. 

But there is ftill an artifice on the part of the minifters in 
fixing the expences at 500 millions, as he excludes or neglects 
thofe of the departments, municipalities, &c. which mult 
at leaft amount to 100 millions, befides the {1x thoufand legion- 
aries, the army of referve of 150 thoufand men, &c. &c. 
which cannot require lefs than 100 millions more. If then it 
may begranted, that they be able to raife even 500 millions 
within the year, and to reduce their expenditure to 600 mil- 
lions, wide is granting infinitely more than probability war- 
rants, there will fill be a deficit of a 100 millions a year. 
Yet fuch is the pompous confidence with which the confulat 
quill-drivers affert the profperity of their finances, that even 
M. Neckar has been, deceived; and confiders as pofitive, 
what at beft is merely {peculative, and that as matter of faét, 
which is mere matter of expectation. 

But we are confidently affured, that the embellifhments ot 
Paris, the eclat of its theatres, and the magnificence of rational 
Jetes, turnifh fo many pofitive proofs of national riches. On 
this fubjeft the author gives us the following table, taken from 
the publie accounts, 
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National fetés . . . 779,612 Encouragementot Agri+ 
National pillar and . culture, compriting 
departmental pillars 103,485 49,65ofr. of appoint. 
Coniervatory of Mu- ments for what is 
MC fo ee: ce 6 REGS called the durean con- 


"Theatre of Arts . . 516,61 | jfultatifs . « « «104,303 
Encouragement tothe Encouragements of Arts 


Drama, and to dif- and Cratts . . + 56,839 
ferent Theatres . . 120,000 


we ee 


Sum total 161,142 





Sum total 1,771,544 


In {peaking of the encouragement thus beftowed by the 
government on the theatres, the minifter coolly remarks, that 
** tins kind of encouragement had not beea comprehended m 
Chap. VI. tor the y ear LX. and that the claflification of year X, 
has reciifed this omifion.” It is natural to enquire from what 
funds thefe ence = vements have been taken. ‘Ihe 


fame 
wmiuifler mentions 


is having received an order to ap} ily 
2,261,785 fr. tothe reconflruction of Landrecies ; but that in 


the ipace ot twa years, -he had been able to referve tor that 


purpote only 53,431 Ur. § a lervice of ilill greater importance, 
namely, the repair of the works under the city of Paris, has 
been equally negleéted. During the monarchy, the fum of 
340,920 liv. was religioufly applied to this fervice every year. 
‘fhe complaints of negleét on this head, during che Revolution, 


have been numerous and frequent; but ia the accounts of the 
year LA. we only find 2 


301g fr. Go cent, applied to it, whilft 
nearly two tnillons have been employed in ufelefs embelhith- 
The mott iniportant public works in the departments 
have been cqually neglecied, in fog of frequent and forcible 
appeals to the government on the fubjeét ; and thus it 1s, that 
the departments are facrifice ‘ pies the moft necellary works 
poliponed or negle ted, fon e fake of embcliifhing the new 
metropolis af the welle) 


‘ 
, 
P ey referee 
ase regi cd hk fi ist i Co 


wrimenre 
abanw be 


The boatted reforation of the military to produftive labor, 
alfo attratts the notice of this author; ; and he jullly reters to 
the new law, placing Go th ou fand conferipts to complete the 
{landing army, at the immediate di ifpofal of the government, 
and 3o thouland more to fata a new army, to be augmented 
in five vearsto 150 thoufand, as the beft proot of the abfurdit ty 
ot this bealt, and as matter of ferious alarm, both for France 
and tor Lurope. The great economics alfo announced by 
Bonaparte are flated as follows: inthe year VIJI. the ordrnary 

nalonal expences ot peace were to be fixed at 350 inil-' 
Ih; ONS ; in tiie year IX. at 415, and were e certainly not to exceed 
that {um ; in the year X. atter having raifed them to 500, the 


adh. 
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additional expence of the army of referve, and of fix thoufand 
Jegionaries is decreed, as well as addiuonal falaries to the fe- 
nators and counfellors of ftate. 
But Bonaparte aflerred in November, 1802, that Avs revenues 
mould increase of themfelves with the peace ; on which head 
the prefent author refers to the table which terminates the re- 
cent work of the ex-minifter Ramel. It there appears, that 
the indire@ contributions which in the year VII. had pro- 
duced above 150 millions, furnifhed in year VIII. lefs than 
1428, and in the year IX. 110}. It allo appears from the 
fame ftatement, that the twelve articles claffed under the 
title of revenues, and which in the year VIII. afforded 
194,252,764 fr. amounted in the year LX. only to 99,690,000. 
Wiuh refpett to the return of eale and luxury, it 1s not fair to 
judge from the capital. Ramel ftates, that 2,300,000 fr. were 
expeéted, in the year 1X. as the fum of the fumptuary con- 
tribution ; whereas it appears from the laft debates, that it only 
amounted to goo,oo0, and that one whole department, which 
is not named, had afferted that there was not a fingle propri- 
etor in it liable to this tax. ‘The hopes held out of the in- 
creafe of commerce, we alfo find by a reference to fatts, have 
not only not been realized, but on the contrary their commerce 
has decreafed. Our readers will certainly not be difpleafed 
with the following extract, which properly follows the fore- 
going reference to fatts. 

“* Such,” fays Sir F. D. «* are fome of the facts which I propofe to 
colle&, and which muit be verified and weighed, if we wifh to avoid 
becoming the dupes, like M. Necker, tothe abfurd boaftings of cer- 
tain confular writers, who reprefent the republic as already marching 
to opulence with as much rapidity as fhe marched to victory. In vain 
will they continue to reproach me with opening their wounds at plea- 
fure: it is only by sofelding them that their chief can be compelled 
to take upon him the tafk of curing them. I do not accufe him ot 
being the firft author of them, though moft affuredly he has been, and 
is ftill the accomplice of thofe who caufed them ; but befides thar, in 
recalling his attention to what is paffing in the interior of France, I 
may flatter myfelf with turning it from without; my great object is 
to keep his neighbours on their guard againit every temptation to affo- 
ciate their deftinies with it. . As long as he fhail continue to {peak to 
the French of the extent of their conquefts, and the glory of the Re- 
volution, I fhall continue to let them know the price of the former, 
and the punifhment of the latter. 

“ If ithe alked by what right I come to expofe the mifery and 
even the afflictions of a foreign nation? My reply is ready—by the 
fame right that their chief aflures them, shai all other nations envy their 
defiinies, Undoubtedly, when he takes all other nations to witnefs, 
that they exwy the lot of that which he governs, it is he himfelf who 
opens a gftat controverfy in Europe, After fuch an appeal every 

ftranger 
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ftranger is entitled to examine every one of his meafures, in osder ty 
dilcover it the deflivies of the people thus extolled, merit indeed emg 
or pity.” 

It would not be eafy, without referring to records and dates, 
and hiftorical colleétions, to give e even a fiimple lit of all the 
contradittory fyftems and opinions, which at different periods 
of the Revolution have pre: dominated in France, which have 
fluttered their hour upon the ftage, and difappeared for ever, 
But one general remark refpetting them is obvious ; every one 
of the multifarious experiments which have been fircceflively 
tried, and for a moment eftablifhed there, has been exalted 
during i its day of favour, over every thing which exits or has 
exifted in other countries, and has been ‘recommended to the 
adoption of other nations, with as much confidence and zeal 
as if it had been really deflined to laft for ages, and infallibl 
calculated to promote the happinefs of mankind. The de 
ftru¢tion of the Gallican Charch was at one time reprefented 
as the triumph of philofophy and truth, over abfurdity and 
error; and the people who hefitated to follow this glorious 
example, were ftigmatized as the puny adherents of fuperfi. 
tion and folly. But no fooner had st pleafed Bonaparte to re- 
eftablith the fame church with an entire équality between the 
different modes of worfhip, than his brother Lucten comes 
forward, and endeavours to fhow that England did wrong in 
fhaking off the yoke of Rome, and that we ought at leait to 
follow his brother's example in treating all feéts wth equal 


favour, even fuppofing them all to be erroneous. Sir Francis 


D'Ivernois juftly rem: irks, that the beft antidote to this example, 
is to draw afide the vei! which covers it, when in the prefent in- 
{tance we fhall! perhaps find, that the equality fo highly praifed 
and fo generoufly recommended, is, in faét, only an equality 
of mifery, leading direéily to the contempt of all religion. 
At one period our conftitution was faid to be an abfolute 
de{potiim, affording no protettion to the rights of man, allowing 
no influence to the fovereign people, and aflording no proteétion 
againit oppreflion ; > the prefs which we confidered as free, was 
really not fo, becaufe injurious falfehoods could be legally pro- 
fecuted and punifhed. It was then, therefore, faid to be our 
undoubted duty to abalifh every thing which the wifdom of our 
anceftors had e ftablithe ‘d, and the experience of ages fanétion- 
ed, and to try the experiment of French anarchy. Fortunately 
we did not follow the advice which was then fo gracioufly be- 
flowed upon us; for now we are informed, on the authority of 
the confular official gazette, that all the changes now abfolutely 
neceflary, are inacontrary dire€tion. Our conftnution affords 
a licence, which the powers of Europe have a righfto require 
to 
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es be reftrained, and it is now an undoubted faét, as that autho- 
fity tells us, that unlefs our prefs be laid under the fame reftraincs 
gs that of France, it may be fad there 15 ne government in our 
‘land. Ali this is.really worfe than abfurd ; the regime of /ur- 
veillance, eftablithed in France, _ indeed be necellary for the 
be/l of people; but the great Conful muft excufe the good peo- 
ple of England it they rejeét the recommendation of defpoufm, 
as they did that of licence; though by fuch interference and re- 
commendation, he affordus.a right to *‘ compare with what 
pafles here, the atts of that government which complains that 
we have no government atall.’’ We have never approved the 
acrimony which has fometimes appeared in our newfpapers ; 
prudence and good manners, and a proper fenfe of our own 
dignity, equally difclaim it. But in England, thefe refle€tions 
proceed from the feelings of individuals totally unconnected 
with the executive power; whereas the infolent calumnies of 
the Moni/eur muft be confidered as proceeding from the confular 

vernment, and fully entitle us to judge of the merits and de- 
meritsof that moft immaculate form ot adminiftration, whichthe 
Conful has fan€tioned with his fiat; and ferupuloufly to examine 
every one of thofe aéts, which he afferts to be fo exclufively 
advantageous to humanity. ; 

Before the author proceeds to dilcufs the Five Promifes, which 
Bonaparte has hitherto neglected to perform, he gives him cre- 
dit for numerous aéts of adminiftration, to which he was bound 
by no promife, and even for fome which he had refolyed againtt 
on his firft acceflion to power. Some of thefe may indeed, on 
after-examination, be found to be rendered illufory, by pofte- 
rior decrees; and fome, by the fame means, to be rendered 
cruelly unjuft towards numerous individuals. The annihila- 
tion ot anarchy, the fuppreflion of robbery and murder, the 
re-eftablifhment of religion and of order in the colonies, and 
the recal of the emigrants, muft, however, be ema to be fo 
far highly meritorious. Nor does this author blame him even 
for reftraining the prefs, the iiberty of which, as eftablifhed in 
this country, he confiders the French nation as totally unable 
tobear. He conceives, however, that even in this re{peét the 
Conful carries things with too high a hand, and with a defpo- 
tifm too unqualified; that he feems fo intoxicated with the 
power he has acquired, and the abje€t fubmiffion he has hi- 
therto met with, as to difregard the maxims of prudence, and 
the wife remark of Galba to Pifo, particularly applicable to 
the nation which has committed its deftinies to him; You are 
about to gouern men who can neither bear their ancient liberty 


nor abfolute flavery. 
P I The 
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The firft of the Five great Promifes, by which the Confyl 
folemnly bound himfelf on afluming the government, was to 
found his adminiftration on the facred rights of property, and 
to put a flop to all meafures of confifcation. Let us fee how 
he has performed it. It had hitherto been a. maxim, fays 
Sir F. D’l. even in the republic, that every individual erafed 
from the lift of emigrants fhould of right recover all his proper. 
ty, not previoufly alienated ; and thus the Dire€tory reflored tha 
of the Girondins to them or their heirs. It was referved for 
Bonaparte to difcover an exception, and to confummiate the 
ruin of numerous individuals, the only remains of whofe for. 
tunes confifted in fome fequeftered torefts, not yet alienated, 
The almoft immediate deflruétion of thofe, which the gover. 
ment haftened to difpofe of, produced adecree, declaring thole 
fill under fequeftration inalienable. However fmall the value 
of thefe, it was the lait refource of many of thofe whom the 
Conful’s clemency recalled to France. Bonaparte, however, 
though he continued to admit the proofs of their innocence, 
declared, that on no pretence whatever fhould the fequeftration 
be taken off. He was pleafed indeed to add, that they /hould 
be indemnified; but hitherto this indemnification confifts in 
their being promifed leave to enjoy in peace whatever they 
may buy and plant themfelves; the value of which permiflion 
is greatly enhanced, when we refle& that the perfons in quel- 
tion had already {pent their all in purchafing their definetive 
radiation. 

By the ninth article of the treaty of Luneville, the Conful 
bound himfelf to take off the fequeftration in favour of Bel- 
gium, immediately after the exchange of the ratifications; {o 
that, with refpect to this part of his dominions, he has, by his 
own authority (for the decree was neyer fubmitted to the le. 
giflative body) infringed the conftitution, the peace of Lune- 
ville, and the facred right of property. The inhabitants ot 
that country, indeed, have ftrenuoufly reclaimed their rights, 
but hiberto without fuccefs; though they, artfully enough, 
tacked their reclamations to their vote for the Conful’s cont- 
nuing in office for life. By the eighth article of the fame 
treaty, France became charged with the public debt of the 
Low Countries; but nothing has hitherto been done in con 
fequence of this obligation. 

$y another confular decree, Bonaparte has appropriated to 
himfetf the produits of all the foreits of the Communes. The pee 
fent author contends, that there 1s not in France another exam- 
ple of fuch an aét of authority; that Robefpierre himfelf would 
have dreaded a general infurrectionif he had laid his hands on the 
forests of the Communes ; and that he only dared to — 
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thofe of the hofpitals. Such of the emigrants as had been for- 
mally erafed from the lift ventured to remonftrate againtt all this 
injuftice; but a fenatus-confultum, decorated with the title of 
adi of amnefly, was then brought forward, and deprived them of 
all the advantages of their new right of citizenfhip. All thofe 
emigrants erafed from the lift after the goth of O€tober, 1800, 
are thus placed under the {pecial /urverllance of the govern- 
ment, the fame as thofe who are declared entitled to the fim- 

le amnefty; and the Conful becomes thus empowered to 
oblige them to remove twenty leagues from their ordinary re- 
fidence, and even to a greater diftance if circumfances require 
it, provided he fhall have beard his council of flate before pro- 
nouncing their doom. Thefe precautions, with refpeét to the 
emigrants fimply amneftied, Sir F’. 1s willing to confider as an 
indulgence; as, if they are not ftri€tly confiftent with juftice, 
it is at leaft within the power of the vittorious party to put 
them in force; but to continue the confifcation of the forefts 
belonging to thofe definitively erafed, that is, declared to have 
been unjuftly placed on the lift; to take back the promife of 
indemmties; and, after having reftored them to the right of 
citizenfhip, to place them in /urveillance, he confiders as an 
aft of glaring injuftice. Bonaparte has the generofity indeed 
to reftore to the amneltied all their unfold property, excepting 
only fuch forefts, canals, &c. as may be applied to any public 
fervice. But eventhis gencrofity is more apparent than real; 
as the exception is fo contrived as to render it nngOy The 
confifcated property which comes under this defcription, it 
will be found, belongs precifely to thofe who are excluded 
from the amnefty; and it is more than probable, that when 
purchafers have been found, or the property may be any ways 
employed in the public fervice, that thofe perfons will alfo be 
admitted to the benefit of the amnefty. 

The famous decree of the year III. entitled the right of 
Juccefion, deprived every father or predeceflor of emigrants, 
and that during his life, of that part of his inheritance which 
would at his death have eventually come to fuch emigrants if 
they had not quitted France, and that without any regard 
whatever to the principles of fuch father or. rai ty 
lhis law, however, was confidered as fo atrocious, that even 
the DireGtory dared not carry it into full execution; but the 
confular government has, without exception, and without re- 
morfe, given this moft iniquitous law its full effeét. . Nay, at 
has even gone further, and has declared, that fuch of this pro- 
perty as cannot be divided (and this feems to be the cafe with 
ail that remains) may be fold. So that, if a father have five 
children, one of whom has emigrated, and the other four re- 
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main, as well as himfelf, flaunch republicans, he and thefe 
four that! fuffer for the fault of the fitth; the property is di. 
vided, and the government has the emigrant’s fhare, if the 
whole be fufceptible of divifion; but, if mot, it may be fold 
perhaps at a third of its value; and, in four years, the father 
and his four republican children may recefve, according to 
the confular decree of May, 1802, their parts of fix fevenths 
of the price. 

Such are briefly the faéts which the prefent author adduces, 
to prove Bonaparte’s high refpeét for the right of pro 
and the nature of his adherence to this firft Promife; and 
fhows, that this conduét is not lefs impolitic than it is unjult; 
that, while it affords a temporary fupply to his wants, it muf 
check all thofe enterprifes which depend on, and are excited 
by, the fecurity of property; and, ot confequence, that it has 
a diteét tendency to ruin the finances, and to Continue revolu. 

ionary meafures, by rendering further confifcations neceffary. 

On the union of Piedmont with the great nation, it was de. 
clared, by a confular decree, that the monaftic orders, &c. 
were fuppreffed; and that their property of every kind was 
placed under the land of the natton, m dire& defiance to'the 
treaty of 1798; by which it had been agreed, that no change 
whatever fhould take place with refpe& to religion, and that 
perfons and property fhould remain fecure. Bonaparte fur- 
ther decrees, that every abfent individual, without exception, 
fhall be allowed to return before the firft of Vendemare, 
Year XI. but that fuch as hall remain emigrants fhall be de- 
clared to be danifhed, and their property umted to the public 
domain, contrary to an article in the fame treaty, whereby it 
had been ftipulated, that every inhabitant of Piedmont wifhi 
to remove, fhould have leave to do fo, to carry with him hp 
moyeable property, and to fell any other property he migit 
have; and take the price along with him. This affords an ex- 
ample abundantly ftriking of the Conful’s refpe& for the right 
of property, as well as for the faith of treaties. 

All this glaring, fcandalons, and impolnic injuftice is 
heightened by the infolence exercifed towards the fufferers. 
We fhall mention one inftance only out of many. As foon 
as the emigrants had {worn fubmiffion and fidelity, and before 
the amnefty arrived to deprive them of their new ire 
rights, the minifter of the police is ordered to exhort them, 

a public proclamation, not to yield to the dangerous temptation 
af faverotag from the paths of modefly, nor to negle&l the du- 
ties which GRATITUDE and their OATHS impofe upon them. 
Nothing is more galling than the infolence of power, and ef- 
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ially when exercifed by upftarts towards thofe who have 
better days. | 
The fecond great Promife which Sir F. D'I. confiders, is 
that whereby the Conful bound himfelf to re/ped?, and to 
caufe to be refpecled, the conftitution of the vear VIII. It is 
certainly curious and interefling to obferve the feveral fteps, 
and various pretexts, by which Bonaparte has totally fupet 
feded that very conftitution which he himlelf eflablithed, aud 
which he then caufed to be reprefented as the chef d’euvre of 
human legiflation ; and Sir Francois D'Ivernois treats Kk ina 
clear and able manner; but, as it.is difficult to fay when Bo- 
naparte will have fg modelled it as to fatisty himfclf, we {hall 
not enter into any detail on the fubjeét. The following para- 
graph fhortly, but ftrongly, marks the grand principte by. 
which he operates on human creduliuy. After fhowing his 
complete fuccefs in removing every obftacle which the confti- 
tution had feebly placed in the way of his own aybitrary will, 
he adds: 
«« Such is.the progrefs Bonaparte h1s made in lefs than three years, 
from having made ule, to every one, of the language adapted to his 
rpofe, from being deeply convinced that the art of governing meg 
is nothing but the art of laying hold of their pailions, and of directing 
them to a propofed end. In St. Domingo as in Europe, and in Eu- 
tope as in Afia, every thing he writes, every thing he fays, every re | 
he does, proves that his grand ftudy is to difcover the hopes to whic 
he ought to addrefs himfelf, as well as the fears which it is his inte- 
“teit to quiet or excite. He ufes to every one an appropriate language, 
Courage or cowardice, love of monarchy or of republicanifm, incre- 
dulity orduperftition, Mahometanifm or Chriftianity, is all the fame, 
He knows that there is no paffion which an artful government may 
not render ferviceable to its views, But of all the fprings of the hu- 
man foul, hope and fear are thofe on which he counts the moft, and 
which he knows belt how to employ.” 


That defpotifm is the great refult of anarchy, experience 
has often and amply proved. ‘The people, wearied and dif- 
gufted with dreams of liberty, which produce only confufion 
and ruin, which raife to power the moft ignorant and fangui- 
nary among them, are eager to fubmit to the firft foldier of 
fortune, who can, by his intrepidity, afford them tranquillity 
and protection, and are at Jeaft as ready to yield to the en- 
croachments of arbitrary power, as an ambitious defpot can 
poflibly defire. But the fame experience equally proves, that 
this abyeCt difpofition is as tranfitory as the motives which ex- 
cite it. ~Anarchy is the punifhment which nature or provi- 
dence feems to have annexed to rebellion, or to that reftlels 
cripofition, and thofe principles of difcontent among the peo- 
ple,-which lead to revolution in civil focieties; and the arbi- 
triry 
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trary power, which, in fuch circumftances, is the general and 
eafy refult of a daring intrepidity, feems to be the remedy ap. 
pointed by the fame nature or providence tor the evils of 
anarchy. There is nothing, therefore, fo very extraordinary 
or {urprifing hitherto in the procefs of the French Revolution; 
nor 1s it neceflary to fuppofe Bonaparte endowed with talents 
{uperior to the reft of the human race. He has made no im. 
pwovements in that part of the procefs in which he has been 
the principal a€tor. He has followed his own folitary ambi. 
tion, according to the circumftances in which he has been 
— as many men have done before him; and he has 
ound the people, at whofe head an aé of intrepidity placed 
him, ready to yield whatever his ambition and vanity have 
led him further to require. 

He would have been really great, if, in making ufe of that 
arbitrary power which was now to put a flop to the anarchy 
that had bred fuch extenfive mifchief, he had taken fome lef- 
fons from experience, and had atted from mere liberal motives 
than the gratification of perfonal ambition and vanity. He 
may reft ore, that the laffitude which has hitherto favoured 
his projeéts, both within Francé¢ and without, will be of fhort 
duration; and the more he preties down the {pring at prefent, 
the more violent will be the rebound, when it comes to that 
point at which the preffure will be no longer borne. The 
rapid ftrides, theretore, which he has made towards arbitrary 
power in the interior, and the glaring twjuftice and defpoufm 
which are exercifed towards foreign powers, afford a difmal 
profpect to ferious and thinking men; for, however the Conful 
may deceive himfelf, neither the inhabitants of France, nor thofe 
of the reft of Europe, will long fubmit to have every thing that 
is dear to them obvioufly and avowedly at the nod of one man. 
Another ftruggle, therefore, and a dreadful one, is to be ex- 
petted, which a moderate ufe even of arbitrary power, or 
a generous ufe of vidtory, might prevent; while it would im- 
mortalize the man who, atter fo difaftrous a crifis, fhould confer 
fo great a blefling on humanity. But what is there worthy of 
honour, of admiration, or of gratitude, in the fullen procels 
of defpotifm within, and injuftice without, which we have 
hitherto been doomed to witnefs? Such charaéters are not 
uncommon in hiftory, but they have feldom been happy while 
they lived, and feldomer ftill have they either merited or met 
with the gratitude of pofterity; becaufe they have generally 
entailed on them a worfe anarchy and greater difafters, than 
thofe from which they freed their contemporaries when they 
came into power. ‘That the great body of impartial and en- 
lightened men in France (and in that country the number is 
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got {mall) are diffatisfied, cannot be doubted. Weknow that 


the majority, even of the men in office, are fo ; and that dif- 
content pervades the conquered countries, if we wanted other 
proofs (which, however, are abundantly numerous) the very 
circumftance of its being thought neceffary fill to burden 
them with French troops, is one which cannot reafonably be 
called in queftion. 

It is certain, therefore, if we dare at all judge from paft 
experience, that France and Europe cannot long remain in 
their prefent unnatural and conitrained ftate ; and it would 
indeed be happy if fuch works as that before us could have 
fome influence in producing more liberal and juft views, » 
and perfuade the man, whofe ambition has reduced his own 
and furrounding nations to fuch a condition, to make fuch 
alterations as are not lefs interefting to humanity, than necef- 
fary to the ftability of his own power and glory. 

The third Promife which Sir Francis confiders is, that by 
which the Conful bound himfelf to contra peace, without 
ever taking advantage of his viélories, in order to add to Ars 
pretenfions, or in order to aggrandize France beyond the limits 
which nature had affigned her. The following fketch of faéts 
will fhow how he has attended to it. 

On the gth of November, 1801, he reminded his country- 
men, in reference to the peace With Great Britain, that he had 
Shown himfelf faithful to their wifhes,and his own promi/es; and 
in order to excite their gratitude, he affured them that he had 
neither yzelded to the ambition of conquefts, nor to the’ feduc- 
tion of bold and extraordinary enterprifes. But fuch is his 
confiltency or his contempt for the underftandings of thofe 
whom he addrefles, that only a fortnight after, on the 22nd of 
November, he informed his legiflative corps, that he had pre- 
pared with Ruflia great, vaft operations, which the fudden 
death of Paul obliged him to deter. 

After the peace of Luneville he afferts, in an addrefs of the 
12th of February, 1801, that bad fortune had not fhaken the 
refolution of the French nation, nor had wiflory added to her 
pretenfions ; though he had juft fubjetted to French influence 
the Grand Dutchy of Tufcany, a neutral country, by the mofl 
violent abufe of power.- On the 14th of July, in the fame 
year, he takes great merit to himfelf for having fecured the 
aggrandizement of France to the limits affigned by nature, 
that is, to the Alps and the Rhine; and he felicitates his coun- _ 
trymen, that now vail regions feparate them from Auftria, and 
guarantee the duration of the peace. A few months after 
this, he declares himfelf fovereign of the Cifalpine Republic, 


gives it the name of Italian, and afferts, for the comfort of the 
neigh. 
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neighbouring ftates, that it is deflined to be the firft power in 
Italy ; fo that the vaft regions which divide his troops from 
thofe of Auftria, confift me wooden plank on the top of a 
bridge over the Adige. This feems to have been an experi. 
ment; the Cifalpine Republic was added to his power under 
the femblance at leaft of a feparate dominion, and a few 
months after, the limits of the mother Republic are declared by 
the urion of Piedmont to extend beyond the Alps; {6 that itis 
more than probable, that the Italian Republic will quickly 
enjoy the title, as well as the reality, of being an integral part 
of the great nation. The fettlement of the German indem. 
uities afford another fhameful example of the abufe of power, 
The princes who were friendly to, or depended on the Conful, 
have received acceffions of territory, to which they had no 
claim, whereas, that affigned to the Grand Duke of Tufcany, 
amounts not either in extent, or population, or influence, to 
half of what that excellent prince has fo unjuitly lof ; while, 
by the fame means, the Auffrian influence in the empire 1s al- 
molt totally annihilated: yet the Conful talks, with cruel de- 
rifion, of the jmmenfe idtemanies thereby conferred on the 
Houfe of Auftria. It is this fludied addition of infult to in- 
yultice, that affords the moft melancholy profpeét to the fincere 
friends of peace. Forit is more eafy for the human mind ta 
brook real injuftice, than infolence and contempt. 

This author next proceeds to examine the confular con- 
dué& with refpett to St. Domingo, and he fhows by a re- 
ference to decifive faéts, that Bonaparte’s incanfiftent lan- 
guage, his defpotic conduét, and deceit towards Touffaint, 
have occafioned all the difafters of that expedition, He 
had been accuftomed to carry every thing by force, and 
had no generous feeling for the man who had faved that vaft 
colony to his country, and who, had he been treated with the 
confidence his condutt and fituation merited, feemed no ways 
difpofed to refiftance, General Richepanfe declares, ina letter 
officially publifhed, ‘‘that he confidered it as anappy event for 
the regeneration of the colony, that the people of colour had 
come to the refolution of oppofing the difembarkation of the 
army.” And tt appears that they took every means in their 
“babe to bring about this happy event. They were obliged, 
rowever, at length, to treat with the negro chief, who, truiti 
to their fauh, was foon after feized as a con{pirator, brought to 
France, and fhut up with ungenerous cruelty in that country, 
which, according to his enemies themfelves, owed him grati- 
tude and reward. Sir Francis D’Ivernois has colle&ted a num- 
ber of faéis, which exhibit this fingular chara&ter in a moft 
jaterefting point of vicw, and contraits it ftrongly with the 
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ungenerous and treacherous treatment he has experienced. 
The refult of the whole, however, amply proves, that honeit 
is often, even on the part of the molt powerful defpots, the 
belt policy ; and that, though force may often fucceed, it will 
not always enfure fuccefs, when coupled with glaring injuflice, 
The faéts and ftatements of the writer before us, are taken from 
public documents, and from the difpatches of the generals ; 
and they fhow that no principle is facred, no promile to be 
depended on, if they think it their intereft to break it, a truth 
too fatally proved in every inilance, and towards every people 
in Europe. 

The fourth Promife, which Sir Francis confiders, was to 

fettie the repofe of the Republic, and the good of Europe, og 
the faith of treaties, and to avoid interfering in the domettic 
concerns of other nations. How the chief Conful has kept 
this promife, the reader 3s already able to judge; and this au- 
thor further developes it, by a clear and interefling account of 
his interference in the affairs of Swifferland. He is a Swifls, 
and feels and defcribes with hone{t warmth the difafters ot his 
fallen country. We regret extremely that we cannot indulge 
ourfelves in laying the details before our readers. There can 
be but one opinion, as has been often remarked on this fubjeti, 
either in France or out of it, and it is ferioully to-be regretted, 
that force fhould be on the oppofite fide. ‘hat what has hap- 
pened was forefeen, even by the French, and is deeply lament- 
ed by thofe who have no intereit in the injuflice, we know 
from numerous faéts. 

A friend of ours, inthe beginning of July laft, met with an 
inhabitant of Grenoble, confequently a neighbour to Geneva. 
He feemed to be a merchant, had been in Swifferland, and 
was on his way home, The converfation turned on the 
troubles which then exifted in that country, and their caufes ; 
when this perfon remarked, ‘‘ no man in Swifferland doubts, 
indeed no man of common obfervation can doubt, but that 
thefe commotions have been artfully excited by Bonaparte 
himfelf (indeed his agents are well known in the country) in 
order to furnith him with a pretext for taking poffeilion of it 
again, and under the pretence of putting a flop to anarchy, to 
take the government into his own hands ; or if that fhould be 
thought too flronga ftep, to make the divifion of the country 
which was agreed upon by a fecret article in the treaty of 
Campo Formio, that is, one part to France, one part to the 
Cifalpine Republic, and a third to Auffria.”” Some queflions 
were then put to him with refpeét to’ France ; ** we are not 
contented,” faid he, ‘* we cannot be contented after ten years 
of mifery, to be reduced us we are toa military defporifm. 
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The peace has afforded us no relief : for additional troops are 
raifing every day. We are indeed amufed with fine -words, 
and profpeéis of commercial profperity; but no plan is formed 
to cflectit. The merchants are never confulted, as in England, 
on any fubjeét; trade is confequently opprefled by abfurd laws, 
and the maritime peace, which was hailed by us as the falvation 
of our country, is daily endangered, and rendered daily more 
and more problematical, by injuflice to foreign powers; fo 
that we find ourfelves, after a twelve years flruggle for an ab. 
furd chimera of liberty, facrifived to the military defpoufm 
and perfonal vanity of one man.” The merchant of Dan. 
phiny is not the only man in France who holds the fame lan. 
guage, or at lealt the fame fentiments. 

The f/th, and lait Promife, was to re-fablifh the public ere. 
dit, by an inviolable fidelity to all the engagements of the fate. 
On this head, likewife, our readers are already able to form 
their own judgment. Sir F. D’Ivernots refers the further dif- 
cuffion of it, however, to the work which he announces in 
the Poftfcript, and we have no doubt but tt will be interetting 
and ufeful. On the whole, ‘he confiders the peace as a fort ot 
experinent, the duration of which he fears will be very thort; 
for 

‘* it is evident,” fays he, ‘* that the time is approaching, when the 
greateft part of the people who have juft laid down their arms, will 
demand of one another whether open war, even though unfortunate, 
would be more difhonourable or more dangerous for them, than a ful- 
penfion of arms during which France ceafes not to conquer, and 
appeats to intend to reduce all her neighbours to addrefs her like 
the Swifs—You call yourfelf our friend, and your atts are atts of 
doflility. You make war upon us without declaring war. Yon 
feize upon our territory iv the bofom even of peace.—lIf the fenri- 
ment of our poignant grief is not attended to, we fhall be conttrained 
to fuffer patient/y thefe abufes of authority in recommending our rights 
to ETERNAL JUSTICE. 


On the whole, we flrongly recommend this work to the at- 
tention of the public. Though we fhall not pretend to fay 
that it is free from the faults which have been found with the 
other works of the fame author, it is, in our eflimation, replete 
with important information and interefting remarks on the pre- 
jent moft awful crifis; and the purpofe of it muft be confider- 
ed as falutary by every impartial man, being intended to pro- 
mote the duration of peace, if that be poffible; or to prepare 
the nations ot Europe for fuccefsful refiftance, if they {hall 
be driven, in [pice of themfelves, into a new war. 

Wee underftand that an Englifh tranflation is almoft ready to 
be publifhed, to which willbe added, further remarks on the 
French 
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French finances, particularly with a reference to the late con- 
falar boafts on that fubject, as alfo obfervations on the final fate 
of the author’s unfortunate countrymen the Swils. 
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Art. II.. Le@ures on Comparative Anatomy, tranflated 
rom the French of G. Cuvier, Member of the National In- 
fatute, Profefor, Sc. Bc. By W. Rofs, under the In- 
J/pection of ‘James Macartney, Leélurer on Comparative 
Anatomy, Phyftology, &c. in St. Bartholomew's Hofpital, 
&c. §42 and 710 pp. al. 1s. Longman and Rees. 
1802. 


VARIOUS parts of comparative anatomy, highly important 

from the light they have thrown on phyfiology, have lat- 
terly been cultivated with great afhduity, not only on the con- 
tinent, but in this country alfo. In proof of this affertion, we 
need only mention the names of Monro, John Hunter, and 
Harwood ; but until the appearance of the prefent tranflation, 
we were without any complete fyftem on the fubjeét; for 
the treatife ot the elder- Monro, publifhed by his fon after his 
death, is little more than a general fketch or confpeétus of the 
difcoveries then made. 

The author of the prefent work was appointed to deliver 
le€tures, in the central fchool at Paris, on this branch of na- 
tural knowledge, and this work contains the fubftance of thofe 
leGtures. Alt ough it exhibits a vait collettion of fats, yet 
he wifhes it to be confidered merely as an abridgment of a 
larger treatife, which he intends to lay before the public at 
fome future period. 

This author’s fituation feems to have been peculiarly favour- 
able tothe accomplifhment of the obje& he had in view. He has 
had free and unlimited accefs tothe National Mufeum of Natu- 
ral Hiltory; he has been fupplied with f{pecimens of rareanimals 
by various colleétors, whofe names he mentions with becoming 
refpeét ; and he has been permitted to difleét, not only theanimals 
which have died in the menagerie at Paris, but alfo thofe 
which, for a feries of years, have been brought trom all parts 
of the world and preferved in {pirits. He further acknow- 
ledges that he has beea much aided in his numerous diffe&tions 
by one of his pupils (Dumeri!), and by the affiftant anatomitt 
of the Mufeum of Natural Hiftory. Without fuch a concur- 
rence: of favourable circumftances, in the profecution of in- 
guries which demanded fo much time, and which are not lefs 
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unhealihful than laborious, it would have been impoffible for 
him, he fays, to have produced the fyftem he now offers of 
Comparative Anatomy. He has trufted chiefly to aGual exa- 
mination, but has not negleéted to avail himielf of the fats 
publifhed by other writers, of whom he has given a lift. In his 
ciaffification of animals, in which he las endeavoured to ap. 
roach as near as pofhible to natural arrangement, he acknow. 
Jedges his obligations to Ray, Klein, Linnaeus, Buffon, La. 
cepede, Lamark, Bloch, Fabricius, &c. In the anatomical 
defcriptions, he has employed the new nomenclature intro. 
duced by the French diflectors, which certainly is not inex. 
preffive. Wathout attaching too much importance to mere 
names, he jullly remarks, that it were to be withed that ana. 
tomi{ts would agree in fixing the language of their art. Thefe 
are the chief topics of obfervation in the prefatory letter to 
Mertrud. 

This letter is followed by a general view of the fun@ions of 
animal bodies, forming the firft article of the firft letture, 
This article prefents a fhort, but elegant, fketch of the prin- 
cipal faéts relative to the animal economy. After difcutfing 
the fubjetts of vitality, motion, and fenfation, he proceeds to 
the confideration ot digeflion and refpiration, fecretion and 
nutrition, and laflly generation. To the general remarks 
which we here meet with on the fun&ion of refpiration, we 
fhall add thofe which are contained in the fourth article of this 


le€ture, that our readers may form fome idea of the phyfiolo, 
gical merits of this work, 


« Thechyle, or the liquor Sow would have been a better term] 
produced by digeftion, is not fufiicient for renewing the veinous [vee 
nous] blood, and rendering it fit for nourifhing the different parts of 
the body, It is necefflary that it fhould experience the contaét of the 
air, before it enter into the arterial fyitem. This is effedted by re- 
fpiration. ‘The organs of refpiration, in animals which have blood 
veflels, confit in a ramification of thofe veffels, which increafes theit 
furface to fuch a degree, that almoft all parts of the fluid are feparated 
from the furrounding element by only avery thin pellicle, which can- 
not obftruc its a¢tion. ‘This ramification takes place on the furface of 
certain folds or lamellz in aquatic animals, and on that of certain cells 
in aerial animals, In the firft cafe the organ is denominated branchie, 
in the fecond /engs. In animals which have no veffels, the air reaches 
all parts of the body, and aéts on the nutritive fluid at the fame mo- 
ment in which that fluid combines with the parts of the body which 
it is deftined to nourith. This is the cafe with infects that have 
trachee. It will be eafily conceived that there muft be mufcular or- 
gans appropriated to each of thofe fpecies of tefpiration deftined to 
attra& or impel the ambient fluid towards the place where it has to att 


wpon the bloed, This office is performed by the ribs, the Hiaphrngn 
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the mufcles of the abdomen, the flaps of the gills, and feveral ober 
parts, according to the nature of the animal.” P, 2g. 


« The blood, on its paffage into the organ of »:fpiration, experi- 
ences a kind of combuttion, which removes a part of its carbon, car- 
rying it off under the form of carbonic acid, and which thereby aug- 
ments the proportion of its other elements. ‘The effect of this procefs 
on the refpircd air, is to deprive at of its oxygen, which is the only 
acriform fluid that can be ferviceable to refpiration. Its effect on the 
blood is lefs known: we know that it heightens the colour of the 
blood in red-blooded animals, and gives it the power of exciting the 
heart to contraction. ‘There iseven reafon to beheve that it és this ac- 
tion of the airon the blood which gives, indire€ly, to the flethy fibres 
theis contractile power.” P. 3r. 


«© Modern experiments have demonftrated, that one of the princi- 
pal ufes of refpiration is to reanimate the mufcular force, by rettoring 
to the fibre its exhaufted irritability. We, indeed, obferve, that the 
animals which refpire immediately, and have a double circulation, and 
in which none of the veinoas blood can return to the various parts 
until after refpiration, that is to fay, birds and mammalia, not only 
always live in air, and move in it with greater force than the other 
red-blooded animals, but each of thofe claffes enjoys the faculty of 
motion precifely in a degree correfponding to its quantity of refpira- 
tion. Birds which are, as it were, always in the air, are, if } may 
be allowed the expreffion, equaily rmpregnated with that element both 
internally and externally. ‘Ihe cellular part of their lungs is not only 
very contiderable, but thefe organs have facks and appendices which 
ate prolonged Rp. the body. Birds therefore confume, within 
a given time, a much greater quantity of air, in proportion to their 
bulk, thar’ quadrupeds. Doubtlefs this is the circumftance which 
gives to their fibres an inftantaneous force fo very prodigious, and 
which renders their flefh capable of becoming the moving power in 
machines which requise a€tiuns fo violent as to fuftain them in the air 
by the fimple vibration of wings. 

** With refpect to the force of their motion, and quantity of re- 
fpiration, the mammiferous animals feem to hold a middle place be- 
tween birds and reptiles, which form the oppofite extremes, With 
the latter, re(pisation appears to be only an acceflary circumflance s 
they may difpenfe with it almoft as long as they pleafe. Their pul- 
monary veffels are merely branches of the great trunks, On the one 
part their organs of motion reduce them to remain on the earth, in 
ebfcure and clofe places, inthe midft of foul air: and their inftin® 
frequently direéts them to fhut themfelves up in cavities in which the 
air cannot be renewed, or even to bury themfelves under water during 
a great portion of the year: on the other part, their motion is in gene- 
tal very flow ; and they pafs a great part of their life in a fate of 
complete repofe. 

* As itis one of the conditions of the exiflence of every animal, 
that its wants fhould be proportioned to the ability it pofleffes of fatis- 
fying them, irritability remains longeft unexhaufted in thofe cafes in 
which refpiration is leaft prompt and efficaciousin repairing it. This 
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fuggelts the caufe why reptiles are fo remarkable for irritability; ang 
w by fleth palpirates fo long after they are dead, while thofe anij- 
mals that have warm blood lofe that quality as their blood becomes 
cold. 

** This relation of the extent of the motive power to the ation of 
the ambient element, is confirmed by the example of fifhes, which 
having cold blood like reptiles, have alfo, like them, little mefcular 
force, and an irritability capable of a long duration. The velocity 
with which fome of them {wim, muft not deceive us in this refped; 
becaufe, being then placed in an clement as heavy as themfelves, no 
force is requifite for their fupport, 

© If, hawever, their refpiration have the fame refult as that of 
tiles, that refult is obtained by other means, Their circulation, in. 
deed, is double, like that of warm-blooded animals: but as it is air 
mixed with water which as on their blood, it is neceffary that the 
little activity of the element fhould be counterbalanced by the prompt 
retarn of the blood into the pulmonary organ, Here we find a new 
relation between the modifications of the relpiratory organs and thofe 
of circulation. Animals of every clafs which refpire by branchiz, 
and through the medium of water, have always a double circulation; 
while, of thofe that refpire the air directly, feveral have a fingle cir- 
culation, that is, thofe which do not require an exceflive irritability : 
but it appears that an inferior degree would have been infofficient to 
preferve the mufcular force, and that che union of thefe two modes, 
which both weaken the effect of refpiration, would have prevented the 
renewal of the energy of the bre.” =P. <0. 


The concluding article of this firft Le@ure prefents a divi- 
fion of animals, founded on the whole of their organization. 
The whole animal kingdom, M. Cuvier forms into two great 
families; 1. Animals which have vertebra and red blood; 
and, 2. Amumals without vertebra, almoft all of which have 
white blood. ‘he vericbral animals are fubdivided into two 
branches, thofe with warm, and thefe with cold blood. Each 
of thefe two branches is divided into two claffes. Thofe of 
the animals with warm blood are the mammalia and birds. The 
mammalia are viviparous, and nourith their young with milk. 
They have always an uterus with two cornua, &c. &c. Birds 
are oviparous. They have but one ovarium and one oviduét, 
a ftruéture entirely peculiar to themfelves. The general ana- 
tomical diflinttions of vertebral animals with warm blood, are, 
that they have.two ventricles to the heart, and a double circu- 
Jation; that they breathe by Jungs, and cannot-exift without 
refpiration, &e. &c. ‘The clatles of wertebral animals that 
have cold blood, are reptiles (ampmbia) and fifhes. The 
former do not feem to poilefs common charaéters in fo great 
a number as the other claffes; the latrer, fithes, are diftinguifhed 
by a refpiration performed through organs placed on both fides 
of the neck, between which they tranimit the water. 
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The animals without vertebra, are divided into five claffes ; 
namely, mollufca, worms, -cruftacea, infetts, zoophytes. .Thus 
he two great families of animals are divided into nine princi- 
al slaites, Thefle clafles are divided into feveral [maller 
families, fome of which have their further fubdivifions. Thus 
the clafs mammalia is divided into eleven of thefe fecondary 
families; namely, 1. Bimanum; 2. Quadrumana, comprifing 
apes and maucocoes; 3. Sarcophaga, comprifing, under four 
fubdivifions, bats, hedgehogs, &e. &c.; 4. Rodentia, com- 
prifing kanguroes, porcupines, hares, &c. &c.; 5. Edentata, 
comprifing ant-eaters and armadillos ; 6. ‘T'ardigrada, com- 
srifing floths; 7. Pachydermata, comprifing elephants, tapirs, 
tien hey 8. Ruminantia, comprifing deer, oxen, fheep, &c. ; 
g. Solipeda, comprifing the horfe, afs, &c.; 10. Amphibia, 
comprifing feals and morfes; 11. Cetacea, comprifing dol- 
hins, whales, &c. 
In the claffification of birds, the prefent author has not de- 
parted fo widely from the great Swedifh naturalift, as he bas 
done in the cafe of the mammmalia. With the exception of 
the Pic, he has,adopted the Lisnaan orders, It is other- 
wife in the arrangement of reptiles (Amphibia) which ap- 
proaches nearer to a natural divifion, than the Linnazan me- 
thod. The tortoife, lizard, fnake, and frog, furnifh the cha- 
ratters for his four orders of reptiles; under the titles, Che- 
lonia, Sauria, Ophidia, and Batrachia.. The claffification of 
fthes is after the manner ef Linnaus. The Mollulca are 
only a fubdivifion or order of the Vermes in the Syftema 
Nature Linn. but kere they conflitute a diflin& clafs, diftri- 
buted into three families. In the arrangement of the Vermes 
and Cruflacea, we do not perceive any variations from other 
naturalifts, that require particular nouce. The claffification 
of infects is Linnaan, 1n all the orders or families, except the 
firft and fifth. ‘The Zoophytes, which in the Syftema Nature, 
are thrown under the Vermes, conftitute with M. Cuvier, the 
lait among his claffes of animals, and are fubdivided into nine 
orders. . 

This outline of the author’s arrangement of animnals(which 
1s thrown into feveral Tables, appended to this firft volume) 
wil! ferve to fhow, that to his qualifications as an anatomift, he 
has not negletted to add thole of a naturalift alfo. 

Leéture II. treats of the Organs of Motion in General. 
The obfervations on the mufcular fibre, and on the ftru€ture 
of the bones in different animals, are replete with interefting 
iuiformation; but, having already given rather a copious ex- 
tract, we muft refer our readers, for the gratification of their 
cunofity on thefe and other topics, to the work itfelf. Lec- 
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ture IIT. on the Bones and Mufcles of the Trunk. Lee. 
ture 1V. on the Anterior Extremity. Leéture V. on the 
Pofierior Extremity. Leéture VI. on the Organs of Motion 
m Auimals wihout Vertebra. Leéfture VII. on the Organs 
of Motion confidered in Attion, natnely, of Standing, Walk. 
ing, Leaping, &c. Both thefe Leétures (with the laft of 
which the firft volume of the work concludes} contains many 
curious and interefting fa€ts and obfervations. 

The eighth Leéture, with which the fecond volume opens, 
treats of the Head as the Receptacle of the Organs of Senfe, 
An extenfive.cranium and a {mall face indicate a large brain, 
with litthe developement of the organs of tafté and fmell; 
while a fmail cranium and a large face point out the oppofite 

roportions ; namely, a brain of {mall volume, with very per- 
fa organs of talte and fmelling. The faculties of perception 
and thought appear to be more perfeét, in proportion as the 
mals of the medullary fubflance of the brain furpaffes that 
which conflitutes the remainder of the nervous fyftem, i. e. 
in proportion as the central organ of the fenfes exceeds the 
external organs, ‘The relative proportions of the cranium and 
face afford indications of the faculties of animals, of their in- 
ftinét, of their docility, in a word, of all their fenfitive being. 
Hence the ftudy of thefe proportions is highly important 
to the philofopher and the naturalift. Man is the animal 
which has the largeft cranium and the fmalleft face: accord. 
ing as this proportion is departed from in other animals, they 
become more ftupid or mtore ferocious. Thefe obfervations, 
which the author acknowledges to have derived from the cele- 
brated Camper, are corroborated by 4 Table, in which the ex- 
tent of che facial angle in different animals is expreffed by fi- 
rures. In European heads it is ufually 80°, in Negroes 70°, 
in the Ouran Outang 65°, in Mandrils, the moft mifchievous 
and ferocious of all apes, only 30°. The ancients, when they 
wilhed to imprefs an augult charaéter on their figures of men, 
increafed the facial angle to go®, and even extended it to 100° 
in their figures of gods. “The tarmation of the cranium is ex¢ 
amined and defcribed, in all the different claffes and orders of 
animals, in the remaining part of this Leéture. Lefture IX. 
treats of the Brain of Animals with Vertebra; and con- 
tains many Unportant remarks on the organization of the ner- 
vous fyftem, on its attion, &c. The operations of the nervous 
fyiem he fuppofesto be performed by means of an invifible 
fluid [the Galvanic fluid] which they hold, in the fame man- 
ner as the eleétric matter is retained in eleétric bodies; that 
the nerves are tts only conduttors, while all the other parts of 
che antifal body are, with refpect to it, cokident [untranfmit- 
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ting] fubftances. -All this, the:ireader will pereeive,jis merely 


Ipeculative; as well as the fuggeftion of Mr. Soemmeri 
Lis, wsiall the nerves appear to arife mediately or immediate 
from ‘the fides of the ventricles of the brain, which always 
contain a certain quantity of water; this. fluid (namely, the 
water of the ventricles) fhould be regarded as the common 
centre of fenfation. Le&ure X. of the Diftribution of the 
rincipal Nerves ia Animals with Vertebre. Leéture XI. 
Eilerigsion of the Nerveus Syitem in Animals which are 
without Vertebra. ‘The four remaining Leétures (namely, 
Leftures XII, XIII. XIV. and XV. treat of the Organs of 
Senfe,—of the Eye, the Ear, the Skin as the Seat of Touch, 
the Nofe, and, laftly, of the Tongue. 

Thus have we endeavoured to lay before our readers, a ge- 
neral view of the contents of this work, which,we confider as 
a valuable colle&tion of anatomica). and phyfiological faéts, ar- 
ranged with great methed,, and; deferibed mm,eafly and perfpicu- 
ous diftion. We may recommend it to all who,are attached 
to fuch purfuits, éither by the profeffion which they follow, 
or their love for natural knowledge ,ingeneral. 

The tranflation .appeats to be executed correftly. Some 
terms, indeed, might be altered for the better, as Polype and 
Polypes, inflead of ‘* Polyp and Polyps,” without vertebrz, in- 
fiead of “ invertebral,” @c.-bat.even thefedlight overfights 
occur but rarely. . 

It is to be regretted, that M., Cuvier did, not illuftrate bis 
work by a fet of amatomncal engravings. Thefe would have 
been extremely ufeful, and no purchaler (we fuppofe) would 
have murmured at the additional expence. 
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Aate lV. Mifcellanies. By:the late Daniel Webb, Eg. gto. 
28s, ‘Rivingtons. a8oe. 


A CONSIDERABLE part of this volume was publifhed a 
™ great many years ago, and having pafled through various 
editions, may reafonably be fyppofed.to haye, deferveda certain 
degree of popularity. As we have not the former work at 
hand, we cannot exaétly afcertain what is, and what is not, 
original ; but moft of the literary amufements, in profe and 
verfe, we know tobe new. Thefe confift of, 1. Am Imitation 
of the Fourth Satire of ‘Boileau, addreffed to the Countefs of 
lichefter, with Notes; 2.: Thoughts on Manners and Language; 
}. An Effay on Party ae firft publifhed in one of the 
: Weekly 

IRIT. CRIT. VOL. XXI. FEB. 1803. 
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Weekly Papers in 1763; 4. The Hymn to Health, preferyej 
in Athenaus, with a Tranflation and Notes; 5. Verfest 
Mira on her Wedding Day. Thefe are fo very beautiful, the 
we cannot deny ourfelves the pleafure of tran{cribing them. 


‘* To Mira on HER Wevpine Day. 


Affume my verfe thy wonted art, 
While all in expe¢tation ftand ; 

Canft thou not paint the willing heart 
That coyly gave the trembling hand? 


Canft thou not fummon from the fky 
Soft Venus and her milk-white Doves? 
Mark in an eafy yoke they fly, 
An emblem of waferved Loves. 
Now, Mira, art thou pale with fear, 
Look not then {weetnefs thus forlorn ; 
She fmiles, and now fuch tints appear, 
As fteal upon the filver morn. 


Quick, Hymen, to the temple lead, 
Cupid thy victory purfue, 

In blufhes rofe the confcious maid, 
Truft me fhe’ll fet in bluthes too, 


Well may the lover fondly gaze 

On thy bright cheek, and bloom of youth 3 
Impatient of the calmer praife, 

Of {weetnefs, innocence, and truth, 


Yet thefe fhall to thy latent hour, 
Thefe only fhall fecure thy blifs; 

When the pale lip has loft its power, 
Thefe fhall give neétar co. the kifs.” 


6. Are Verfes from Mifs A. to Mifs D. which have much 
facetioufnels and“ humour. ~~ 
7. The next are Lines on a Robin Red-Breaft, worked in 
enibroidery by a Lady; thefe we fhall alfo infert, on accoum 
ot the very happy emendation of Melmoth, the celebrate 
trantlator of Pliny’s Letters. 
** He lives, he’s almoft on the wing, 
To meet his abfent wife; 


Or is it that he means to fin 
The hand that gave him life ” 


On fending the above to Mr. Melmoth, they were returned 


sm the following form: 
¢’ Tis life, he’s almoft on the wing; 
To meet his abfent mate ; 
Or means he to the fair to fing, 
Who thus could life create? 
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Thefe verfes are followed, 8. by Stri€tures on Florus, in 
which the author attempts to prove, ‘a Florus was a‘coxcomb. 
He calls the entire work of Florus, “ a leaf of tinfel on the 
tifue of Livy.” It fhould be remembered, that Florus was a 
oet, aswell as an hiflorian, and this may account for the florid- 
nefs of his ftyle, which neverthelefs is certainly elegant. The 
next article, 9, gives fome reafons for thinking that the Greek 
language was borrowed from the Chinefe, tn notes on the 
Crammatica Sinica of Monf. Fourmont. ‘This has been con- 
{iderably correéted and enlarged from the author’s manufcript. 
Phe lait is ** Fingal Reclaimed,” which has alfo been betore 
printed. ‘The whole forms an ah oR and interefting volume, 
to which an engraving is prefixed, which we cafinot fay that 
we entirely approve, no more than we have done of the mode 
of female drefs, or rather undrefs, borrewed from our neigh- 
bours on the continent. 
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Arr. V. Elements of the Philofophy of the Mind, and of 
Moral Philofophy, &Se. 


(Concluded from vol. xx. p-613.) 


Ant. VI. A Difcuffion of the DoGrine of Philofophicat 
Neceffity. Reprefented in the Manner of a Dialogue, be- 
tween Jofeph, Samuel, Richard, and Jacob. 8vo. 48pp.- 
is. 6d, Symonds. 18¢1. 


HE reader will perceive, ere long, the reafon which in- 
duces us to confider this fhort Difcuffion of Philofgphical 
Neceffity, irrthe fame articlé with Mr. Belfham’s.Elements of 
the Philofophy of the Mind. At prefent, we beg leave to 
draw his attention to the feventh Chapter of thofe E/émenis, 
entitled of the Imagination, and divided into three fe€tions ; of 
which the fecond profefles to treat of the imperfection of the 
rational faeulties; and the third, of the PHANOMENA of brutes 
analogous to the FacULTIES of the human mind, and of the 
Peretprency of vegetables. 7 
Without infifting on the impropriety of that language, in 
Wiieh Phenomené are compared to facultres,-we thall juit 
vvterve, that the frit feciton alone treats of: the imagination, 
‘ndthat, therefore, the fecond and third fiould have been enti- 
“ed the eighth and ninth Chapters. ‘Thefe palpable blunders 
duguage we fhould aot have fo frequently. noticed, did not 
K 2 this 











136 Belfham's Elements of the Philofophy of the Mind. 
this author fhow a readinefs, on all occafions, to find or ty 
make blunders in the language of thofe whofe opinions he cog, 
troverts. 

In the fe€tion on the imagination, there is nothing new o 
worthy of attention. The author profefles merely to have 
abridged Hartley's do&trines on this fabjett but either he has 
mifunderftood his mafter, or Hartley's reafonings are more in. 
conclufive than they appeared to us, when we read his work, 

Among the imperfettions of the rational faculties, we mee, 
with a dete&t of conneéting con/cioufne/s, a kind of confciouf. 
nefs which we do not recollect to have met with in the wre. 
ings of any other philofopher, ancient or modern. Buti this 
phrafe be unintelligible, the tollowing account of the phano. 
mena of drunkenne/s, though likewile new, is fraught wit 


Medi Nee 


«* Confuafed vibrations propagated from the ftomach into the braip, 
produce correfponding confufion in the ideas and voluntary motion, 
Vinous particles abforbed into the fyftem maf diftend the blood in the 
veins and finews, comprefs the medullary fubftance, and difpofe tw 
fleep, or to a paralytic affection of the nervous fyftem.”’ 


Pray, Sir, why mu/? all thefe effe&ts be produced by ornow 
particles ablorbed into the fyftem, and not by aqueous par 
cles, or the particles of m2/k? The particles of wine are no 
probably /arger, and the particles of ardent {pirits feem tobe 
fmaller, than thofe of water, and much fmaller than thofe ot 
milk; yet a very large yeh of the particles of water a 
of malk may be abforbed into the fyftem without producing 
either fleep or paralyfis! The phyfiologift, who has ftudied 
nature, not in books, but by various and’accurate experiments, 
is doubrlefs able to affign the law by which fuch ftimultss 
wine and ardent f{pirits aét on the nervous fyflem ; but the me- 
taphyfician muft be the flave of a fyftem, who affirms tha 
vinous particles mu/? diftend the blood more than aqueous pal- 


ticles, and that fuch diftenfion muff produce the phznomena 
of drunkennefs. 


«« Mad perfons,” fays this author, “ often fpeak rationally upon#l 
fubje&s unconneéted with the immediate occafion of infanity ; thet 
is, one part of the brain only is difordered, and the vibrations an 


ideas conneéted with it are magnified, the reft remaining neatly th 
fame.” 


What is meant by a magnified idea we fhall not afk, as i" 
not probable that the author could infgfm us; but it will be 
kind in him to fay 4ow a violent ing in one region of 
brain occafions an abfurd combination of ideas on one aap 


lar fobje&t, and what is the caufe of thas thaking. 
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he done, the hypothefis of vibration furnifhes no account what- 
= of the phenomena of madnefs; for, granting the tats to 
be as ftated, the conneéting links are wanting between /hading 
and thinking, and between Shaking and volition. That mad 
erfons re: fon abfurdly on particular fubjeéts is a_faé univer- 
ally known ; but it is a mere hy pothefs, that there is a great 
jhaking in a particular region of the brain of fuch perfons ; 
and to account for the jad by the hypothefs, is the moft pal- 
able violation polflible of the firft law of philofophizing, which 
Mr. Belfham quotes from Newton, and by which he protefles 
to regulate his inquiries. 

He is inclined to allow a fimall degree of perciprency to 
plants, becaufe the fuppofition is favourable to the fyitem of 
Materialifm ; but, in his reafonings on the fubjeét, he betrays 
a wonderful ignorance of the lateft difcoveries in Chemiftry 
and Phyfology ; ; and on one occafion he employs arguments, 
from which he might as well infer that clocks and watches 
poflefs a degree of percipiency. 

* Vegetables are nourifhed by wholefome, and injured by 
unwholefome tood ; and like animals they are fufc eptible of 
health and vigour, and liable to difeafe and death.”’ In like 
manner, the regulating motion of the pendulum of a clock is 
nourifhed by a good, and injured by a bad maintaining power ; 
and like animals, clocks and watches, when new, move vi- 
goroufly and equably, and when old they are liable to decay, 
and to that kind of deftruétion, which might be called their 
death ! 

The eighth Chapter of thefe Elements of Philofophy, pro- 
fefles to treat of the affeions natural and acquired, of which, 
Wir is confidered as one! This is new; and, in the prefent 
age, novelty is fure to draw attention. As ufual, the author 
retails Dr, Hartley’s ravings about vibration, and gravcly tells 
us, that, ** certain vebrations {pringing up, at certain feafons 
«« the year and at certain ages, in the bodies of brutes, and 
mixing themfelves with their acquired tdeas, conftitute a kind 
of natural infpiration called inftin&’’!! How vibrations can 
be mixed with ideas,as he_has not told us, we pretend not to 
know. We can, therefore, make no remarks on this fublime 
theory of inftin&. 

In the fe€tion which treats of habit, there are fome ufeful 
obfervations, mixed with much common- place and fome non- 
fenfe; but one of the moft extraordinary things that we have 


any w ‘here met w ith, is the following account of the origin of 
the affeGtions. 


** Succeflive impreflions, pleafing or painful, are made upon the 
mind by the objects of the affection: the COALEscENCE of thefe 
im- 
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impreffions conflitutes the affe@ion, either of love or hatred, accordj 
to the predominancy either of pleafing or painful ideas ; the affettiog 
thus formed, is modified by the circumfances of probable or im 
bable, paft, prefent, future, and the like, and is affociated with the 


Senfation of the object, with the idea, and with a variety of accidental 
ciscumftances”’! 


We have already feen (Brit. Crit. vol. xx. p, 603) that, ac, 
cording to this great philofopher, the :mpre/iou made upon the 
mind by an objeét actually prefent, is a _f/en/ation: he tells us, 
likewife, that *‘ an rdea is a revived impreffion in the abfence 
of the objeét.”” Hence it follows, that an afeéfion is nothin 
more thana aes. Ce of the fenfations, or a coalefcence of 
the zdeas of the objeét ; but what is meant by this coalefcence 
of the /en/atrons of the objeét being affociated with the /en/a. 
tion of the objeét ; or this coalefcence of the zdeas, with the 
zdea, is far beyond the comprehenfion of fuch unphilofophical 
minds as ours. If any of our readers, or even the author 
himfelf, comprehend it, err nobis magnus Apollo. 

The ninth Chapter, which treats of the we//, and in which 
the dottrines of Liverty and Neceffity are difcufled, occupies 
a full fifth of thé whole volume. This is not wonderful; for 
the fubyeét has employed the thoughts and pens of a vaft va. 
ricty of eminent metaphyficians, and the author was pledged, 
by his Preface, to ftate the evidence on doth fides with fairne/s 
and wmpartiality, and to omit no arguments in favour of that 
hypothefis, which appears to himfelt erroneous ! 

He begins, as ufual, with two definitions, or what is equiva- 
lent to two definitions ; and, as is likewife ufual in all his at- 
tempts of the kind, he is happy in neither. 

** Volition,” he fays, ‘* 1s that fate of the mind which is 
immediately previous to addons which are called voluntary. 
The will is ra faculty which the mind poffeffes, or is fup- 

ofed to poffefs, of dringzng wfelf into that ftate.” 

This definition is inaccurate, and expreffed in ambiguous 
language. Mr. Belfham knows, or ought to know, that, in 
che opinion cf plulofophers ot at leaft as well-earned reputa- 
tion as his own, volrtion is adlion, and indeed the only aétion 
which man can Perform or even conceive: the external deed 
being a mere ¢ffe¢? of the volition which prompts, and gene- 
rally accompanies it. The ffate of mind at any particular pe- 
riod may comprehend much more than volition; it may com: 
prehend pain or plea/ure, hope or de/pondency, defre or aver- 
fon, &c. but it 1s furely inaccurate to confider all, or any of 

thefe feelings, as confinuting part of every aét of the will. 

It is poilible chat he forefaw fome fuch objeétion as this ta 
his firf definition; for he feems to anticipate it, by what im; 
mediately 
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mediately follows; and which, if not a definition, is undoubtZ 
edly meant to ferve the fame purpofe. ' 

“ Volition is a modification ot the paffion of defire’’! 

Had the author confulted Locke or Reid, or even paid the 
fmalleft attention to the operations of his own mind, he could not 
have failed, we fhould think, to difcover, not only that this is no 
explanation ot volition, but that it is not even ¢rue, unlefs the 
words volition and defire be ufed in a fenfe very different from 
the common. A felon under fentence of death cannot avoid 
defiring to be pardoned; but it is only the oh, that can well 
him to be ssakened: Mr. Belfham gives abundant evidence, 
in this volume, that he defires the public to confider him as a 
profounder metaphyfician than Dr. Reid; but he would be a 
madman who fhould be capable of wedézng the public to form 
fych an opinion! 

Thefe abfurd definitions, the reader will eafily believe, are 
introduced for fome other purpofe than merely to difplay the 
author's acutenefs. What that purpofe is, may be difcovered 
ia the following ftatement of what is meant by philofophical 
liberty. 

“ NaTURAL Liperty, or, as it is more properly called, 
PurLosopHIcAL Liperty, or Liserty or Cuoicr, is the 
power of doing an aétion, or its contrary, a// the previous cir- 
cumftances remaining the fame.” 

Now, if this be a fair ftatement of the meaning of thofe who 
contend for the freedom of human aétions; and if this author’s 
definition of an at, or energy of the will, be likewife juft, it 
is obvious, that the queflion concerning liberty is already de- 
cided, and that human aftions are all neceffary. No man 
who has ever thought on the fubjeét will pretend, that it is 
poflible to do an external ation, or its contrary, when a// the 
previous circumftances, including volitron, or, as this author 
exprefles it, the flate into which the mind is brought by the 
will, are the fame; but this is Sang | a begging of the quef- 
tion, in language calculated to make the unwary reader miftake 
it for difcufion. 

Here we naturally had recourfe to the Dialogue on Philofo- 
phical Neceffity, which we have placed in the fame article 
with Belfham’s Philofophy, in hopes of finding in it fomething 
to oppofe to this fophiftical definition of an energy of the will, 
and to this prejudging of the caufe at iffue. We were, how- 
ever, Mecinieed, The anonymous author breaks at once 
into the middle of his fubje€t, which, we are forry to fay, he 
feems not to underftand; and does not fay what he means by 
volition, or what is the liberty for which he contends. What 

he has omitted, or what Mr. Belfham has done unfairly, — 
as 
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140 Belfham’s Elements of the Philcfophy of the Mind. 
has performed with his ufual accuracy andcandor. According 
to him, volition is “* an a& of the mind knowingly exenti 
that dominion it takes itfelf to have over any part of the man, 
by employing it in, or withholding it from, any particular ac. 
tion.” 

The definition given by Dr. Reid, though more concife, 
agrees exattly with Locke's, ‘* Volition,’”” favs he, ‘* is the 
determination of the mind to do, or not do, fomething which 


we conceive to be in our power.” ‘The fame excellent au. 
thor adds, that 


** every act of the will has an obje@; that the immediate objett of 
the will is fome aon of our own; that the object of our volition is 
always fomething which we delieve to be in our power; and that, 
when we will to do a thing immediately, the volition is accompanied 
vith an effort to execute that which we willed,” 


If thefe definitions and remarks be juft, and he would bea 
man of a fingular caft of mind who fhould controvert them, 
the queftion Becween the Neceffarians and Libertarians is ftill 
open to difcuffion; for we will venture to fay, that this author 
has contributed nothing to its decifion. He profeffes, indeed, 
to ftate the arguments fairly on both fides; and, at the end of 
the chapter, refers his reader to a great number of authors 
from whom he may receive fuller fatisfa€tion; but he has 
forgotten Archbifhop King’s Origin of Evil, though one of 
the moft mafterly works extant on the fide of the Libertarians; 
and he has certainly not done jufkice to the reafoning of Dr. 
Gregory of Edinburgh. | 

Mr. Belfham himielf ts a decided Neceffarian, and treats 
as fuperficial thinkers all who are not of his opimion; yet he 
has added very little to the reafonings of Hartley, Edwards, 
Priefiley, and Cooper on the fubjett; ard that little feems 
rather to weaken than flrengthen the caufe. He has, indeed, 
admitted what feems to be decifive of the queftion in favour of 
the Libertarians; and, on one occafion, argues with the force 
of demonitration in behalf of their opinion. He admits, that 
a Being of intnite wifdom and power muff be capable of wil- 
ling the exiflence of one, out of many fyftems equally good, 
when there cannot be a better; but, if this be true, furely a 
being of limited wifdom and power may be capable of willing 
one, out of two or more attions equally beneficial, when he 
has it not in his power to perform a better. Accordingly, 
the author fays (p. 251) that his :rrefragable reafoning againtt 
the opinion of the Libertarians ‘* does not hold with equat 
foree againit the fele€tion of one objec out of many which are 
perfeétly equal. J fee no reafon,” continues he, “ why the 
3 tame 
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fame ftate of mind which generates one, may not generate 
the other.” This is more than his matters are difpofed to ad- 
mit; becauie they know well, that ic imphes at leaft the poffi- 
bility of a felf-determining power in the mindof man. In- 
deed, when Mr. Belfham deferts his guides, which, to his cre 
dit, he does very feldom, he generally reafons againit the 
caufe which he profefles to have efpoufed, or controverts fome 
eflablifhed principle in fcience, 

Thus he fays, that “ few will maintain, that conftant uni- 
form conjunétion does not imply neceffary conneftion; but 
his mafters, Hume and Prieftley, maintained, that conftant 
conjunétion and neceffary connection are very different things; 
and the latter is too mucha matter of phyfical {cience to inter 
necefary connection from conflant conjunciion an the materiag 
world. 

Another proof how ready this author is to defert his caufe 
when he deferts his guides, may be found in his reply to one 
of Dr. Gregory's arguments againft the dottrine of philofophi- 
cal neceffiy. The argument, not indeed as he ftates at, 
but as urged by the Dotior himiclf, is as follows. 


«¢ If the mind is inert, and ation conftantly conjoined with motive, 
8 porter offered a guinea a mile for travelling due fouth, and at the 
fame time half a guinea a mile for travelling duc weft, will neither 
travel fouth nor weft, but fouth-weft, in the diagonal of a parallelo- 
ee. This, fays the Doftor, he zx do; and it would be folly in 

im to make a pretence of thinking, and ridiculous to make any 
words about it; for go he muf? in that precife direction, as fure as 
ever a projectile moved in a curve, and pretty nearly tor the /ame 
reasons,” 


If motives operate like phyfical caufes, this argument is 
conclufive. Accordingly, the Neceffarians, who have ate 
tempted, before this author, to make a reply to it, have all in- 
troduced fome diftin&tion with refpeé to the modus operands 
of motive and phyfical caufe; obferving, that although the 
connettion between motive and aftion is certainly fo necef- 
lary, that the mind mu/? yield to the moft powerful motive; 
yet there is this difference between mind and body, motive 
und caufe, that as foon as the mind is influenced by the moft 
powerful of two oppofite or difcordant motives, it lofes fight 
of the weaker motive entirely; m other words, that motive 
no longer operates, This diftinction, however, cannot be re- 
conciled to the hypothefis of con/fant conjunétion; and there. 
tore Mr, Belfham, who is determined to maintain that hypo- 
thefis, and profeffes to perceive no difference between the ree 
‘ation of motive to a€tion, and that of a caufe te effelt, in phy- 
ses, thus anfwers the Doéior’s argument. 

“ The 





342 Belfham’s Elements of the Philofophy of the Mind. 
'#* The motives in queftion are either equal or unequal; if equal, 
oy the ‘principles of necelity 0° éelition Gan tamécplacey fs 

‘the greater motive will prevail; but the vigour of the choice, and 
likewife of the action, will be proportioned to the excefs of the pres 
ponderating motion!” Pp, 244 and 276, 


Let us now fuppofe, that our porter would have walked a 
hundred miles due fouth for a guinea a mile, had no unlucky 
offer been made to him for walking in a different direftion; 
and let us fuppofe, that he would have walked cheerfully fifty 
miles due weit for half a guinea a mile, had he heard nothing 
of guineas to be earned by walking fouth; what will be the 
confequence of both the offers being made to him at the fame 
time? Why, he will certainly walk /ouwth, if all other circum: 
ftances be fimilar; for both Libértarians and Neceffarians 
agree, that the more powerful motive muft prevail over the 
weaker, when the mind is difpofed to yield to either; but 
here their agreement ts at anend. The Libertarian doubtlefs 
believes, that the porter will walk the hundred miles fouth 
with the fame vigour and alacrity that he would have walked 
had he never heard of the half guineas for walking weftward; 
but our Neceffarian gravely contends, that he will walk onl 
feventy-five miles fouth, and walk even fo far fluggifhly and 
reluétantly, becaufe he ts all the time forcibly drawn ‘weft- 
ward by thinking of the halt guineas, which might have been 
gained by walking in that direttion! Is this conclufion agree- 
able, either to what we know by experience of the condutt of 
voluntary agents, or to the effeét of the compofition of forces 
in phtyfics? 

As if all this had not been enough to fix Mr. Belfham in 
his own place among the metaphyficians of the age, he gravely 
affirms, that “ philo/ophical Liberty confounds the diftin€tion 
between virtue and vice”! The fame thing, we conceive, has 
been affirmed by other Neceffarians; but the reafoning b 
which he proves his affertion is, to us at leaft, new and ori- 
ginal; it is an attempt to reduce the opinion of his antagonitts 
to an abfurdity. 

** For example, benevolence without liberty is no virtue; malig- 
nity without liberty is no vice. Both are equally ina neutral ftate. 
Add a portion of liberty to both ; benevolence inftantly becomes an 
eminent virtue, and malignity an odious vice. That is, if to equals 


you add equals, the wholes will be uncqual; than which, nothing can 
be more abfurd”’!!! 


The reader perceives, that the argument is a reduftio ad ab- 
furdum, carried on with all the parade of mathematical de- 
montftration; but we truft he perceives likewife, that it is 
founded en an affumption, than which, to ufe the author's 
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words, nothing can be more abfurd. The aflumptiom is, that 
genevolence and malignity are a kind of beings, torpid indeed 
while they exift alone; that Auman minds are not beings, but 
ities; and that minds are engrafted on maligmity anil bene 
volence, and not malignity and benevolence on minds! For, 
if this be not his meanimg, the illuftration of the argument, by, 
adding ¢ uals to equails, 1s a piece of the greatel impertinence 
conceivable, : 
The doftrine of the Libertarians is, that minds endowed 
with freedom are capable of either virtue or vice, and that 
minds which a& neceffarily are capable of neither. In like 
manner, they think that a piece,of fine white woollen cloth is 
capable of receiving either a blue or a yellow colour, a 
a piece of well-dyed black cloth is capable of neither. all 
this author reduce their opinion refpeéting the capability of 
the cloth to an eaorET He certainly may, by the very 
fame argument by which he endeavours to reduce to an ab- 
furdity, their opinion refpeéting the neceflity of freedom to 
conftitute a mind either virtuous or vicious. For’ inftance, 
two pieces of white cloth are. equally in a neutral ftate, with 
refpe&t to blue and yellow; add a portion of the colourin 
matter of woad or indigo to the one, and an equal portion m 
the colouring matter of weld, fuftic, or rile bark to the 
other; the one piece of cloth inftantly becomes d/ue, and the 
other yellow: that is, if to equals you add equals, the wholes 
will be unequal; than which, nothing can be more abfurd!! 

Yet has i man, who thus confounds fubftances with qua- 
lities, and reafons about them as if they were quantifies, and 
meafurable, the infolence to fay of Dr. Reid, ** fuch a one 
may confiftently enough defy the tribunal of reafon, and laugls 
at the artillery of the logician; but let him not, at the fame 
time, affume the ftyle and charaéter of a philofopher !” 

On the moral effetts of the convi€tion of the neceffity of 
human aétions, Mr. Belfham has fomething that is plaufible, 
and much that is abfurd. As the whole of it, or.at leaft all 
that is to the purpofe, is retailed from Hartley and Prieftley, it 
falls not properly under our cognizance; and there is the lefs 
eccalion to wafte our time upon it, as the moral effects of the 
two oppofite doftrines are much more fairly {tated by the ano- 
nymous author of the Dialogue under review. The fame 
may be faid of the foreknowledge of God, and the freedom 
ef the human will, which Mr. Belfham, alter his mafters, ar- 
Fogantly pronounces incompatible wih each other. To this, 
the author of the Dialogue replies, 

** What a rath, contemptible, and fhort-fighted creature is man ! 
Who would think that this infe€ of a day would prefume to limis 
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¥44q: Belfam's Elements of the Philo/ophy. ofthe Mind, 
omaifcience, and control the powers of the Almighty? Bold and, 

inconfiderate! to form a judgment of the diaine energy. by, bis own 

fcamy faculties, and endeavour to reduce the Creator to the ftandard, 

Of man. You tell me that you believe iu the Scriptures; and I pre- 

fome that = are fincere, Do not you then know, that the wijdom of 
wren is foalifhne/s with God, that bis ways are higher than our ways ; and 

bis thoughts than our thoughts? Who bath direéied the Spirit of the 

Lord? Who infirudted and taught him in the path of Judgment, and 

foowed him the way of underflanding? ‘This latt, Sir, Lam forry w 

fay, is the part which you have taken by pretending to prefcribe to 

the Deity.” 

Such is the addrefs of one of the fpeakers in this Dialogue 
to another, named Fo/eph, and’meant to reprefent Dr. Prieflley. 
kt is as applicable to the pupil as to the mailer; and with it we 
fhall take our leave of Mr. Belfham’s ravings on /iberty and 
neceffity, aad proceed to his chapter concerning power. 

This is avery extraordinary Theses. He begins, by giving 
2 definition of power not inaccurate; then expreffes doubts, 
whether it can be properly predicated of inanimate beings ; is 
certain that it is xo¢ an attribute of the human mind; and con- 
cludes with affuring. us, that power is no obje& of fenfe, and 
that we can acquire no gene eae of it by refle&ting on the 
operations of our own minds! Is it not ftrange—paffin 
ftrange, that the man, who holds thofe opinions, fhould Rares. 
to define power, to rea/on about it, or indeed that he fhould 
ever make ufe of a word which he has thus declared to have no 
meaning ? 

That power is no objeé of fenfe is indeed true, and that 
we have no dired? idea of it as we have of colour, figure, or 
hardnels, is likewife true; but we have a relative conception 
of it, as we have of mathematical points and lines; and we 
are certain that there are powers in the univerfe, becaufe we 
are con{cious of the energies of power in ourfelves. With- 
out this confcioufnefs, we fhould never have formed the notion 
of power; for whatever our metaphyfical nurfling may fup- 
pole, his precurfor Hume has proved, that the diflfolution of 
wax by fire, the moving of a needle towards a magnet, and 
the falling of a ftone to the gronnd, could never have fuggeft- 
ed the relation of caufe to effed, or the notion of power to 
beings not confcious of voluntary energies in themfelves. 
Hume, who was a Neceffarian as well as Mr. Belfham, denied, 
of courfe, that we have any notion of power. In this he was 
confiftent ; but this author contradiéts himfelf, when he defines 
power, and at the fame time contends, that it is no attribute of 
the mind of man. 

In the twelfth Chapter is difcuffed the queftion, concerning 
the materiality or mmmateriality of the human-mind, The au- 
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thor profeffes, as ufual, to ftate the arguments fully and fair 
on both fides; buthe has forgotten to ‘notice the arguments: 
Dr. Cudworth, in behalf ‘of immateriality, as well as’one of 

Ariftotle’s, which amounts almoft to demonftration. ‘The 

omiffionof Ariftotle, as Mr. Belfham is' not probably ‘at home 

in the Greek of the Stagyrite, would have beén excufable, 

could not he have found the argument to which we allude, in 

Dr. Gillies’s excellent tranflation of the Ethics and Politrcs, 

a work to which no le€turer on metaphyfics and moral philofo- 

phy can be fuppofed'a ftranger. As we have tranfcribed that 

argument at full length elfewhere*, we fhall here beg leave-to 

{tate another on the fame fide of the queftion, at the omiffion 

of which we are indeed furprifed;' becaufe it rifes out of prin- 

ciples, which this author is’at fome pains'to eftablifh. ©” 

No man polleffed of ‘the powers of reafon, confcioufnefs, 
and memory, can doubt, that he ‘is the very identical per- 
fon which witneffed, and reafoned, thirty years ago, about-a 

hanomenon, which he now diftinétly remembers. "This Mr. 
Belfham admits. But he knows, or} it he knows not, he’may be 
taught by any well-informied phyfiologift, that not‘an atom ofa 
man’s body at the age of fifty, was in the body of the fame man 
at the age of twenty; how then came'tlie identical faculties of 
reafon, con{cioufnefs, and memory, which cannot fubfift‘alone, 
to be transferred from one being to another, or to pafs, ‘from 
one to another, through a feries of ' beings ? 

To this queftion he will probably reply, by obferving, that 
the difficulty is the fame on either hypothefis; for as material 
ergans feem to be neceffary to the operations of ‘mind, how 
can the fame faculties remain, when part, if not the whole, of 
thie compound being. is perpetually changing? But certainly 
thefe two cafes are not fimilar. | 

Suppofe it the employment of a'tnan to ftrike, for fix, 
eight, or any number of days, an obje€t diftant from him fix 
feet; and fuppofe him, for this purpofe, provided'by his em- 
ployer with a pole, not fix, but fourteen feet long, eight of 
which are concealed behind hitn, arid fomehow fupported-in 
fuch a manner ‘as 'to give him notrouble. The tan begitis 
his operation, and continues the firft day ftriking with a pole, 
as he believes, fix feet long. “At night he goes ‘to ‘reft, ‘and 
one foot of the pofterior end of the pole is, in the mean time, 
cut off, and the remainder concealed and fupportéd’as ‘before. 
In the morning the man returns‘to his labour; and thus’' 
on, for eight fucceflive days, certain, by the combined ev. 
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dence of confcioufnefs and memory, that he who is continw. 
ing the work on the eighth day is the identical man who be. 

an it on the fir; and believing, on the evidence of his fenfes, 
_“ he has carried it on all the time by means of the fame in- 
dtrument. On the ninth morning, however, the operation 
muft ceafe, not by the annihilation of the living agent, but by 
the unfitnels of the inflrument, which is now too fhort to reach 
its. obje€t. 

Similar to this feems to be the cafe of the permanent mind 
operating by means of fluctuating organs. The identity of 
perfon is fecured by the former, though the latter may be ne- 
ceffary to the operatzons of that perfon; but were both mind 
aud organs perpetually changing, it would be as impoffible for 
a man to believe that he had continued the fame perfon for 
thirty years, as it would be for the /af of eight men, employed 
fucceflively in flriking the fame obje& with different poles, to 
believe himfelf the fi7/ man. 

The twelfth Chapter, on the natural Evidence of a future 
Lite,.contains much that is valuable, and very little that can 
incur cenfure, from thofe who know that Jefus Chrift brought 
life and immortality to light by the goipel. ‘Though we think 
x demonftrable, that there is ui man an immaterial permanent 
principle, we heartily agree with the author, that a future and 
eternal fate of contcioufnefs by no means follows from the 
fa&t; and that itis abfurd in the higheit degree, and inconfiftent 
with the great objeét of Chrift’s coming into the world, to fup- 
pofe thay any being which had rot exiftence of itfelf can of at- 
felt have perpetuity of.exiftence. ‘* As m Adam all die, even 
fo in. @brift fhall all be made alive ;” and * if Chrift be not 
railed, thenthey alfo, who are fallen afleep in him, have pe- 
rifhed—anwrorio are loft.” 

What this author entitles Elements of Moral Philofophy, 
is rather.a review of the different theories of morals which 
have been! adopted or invented by modern writers ef eri- 
nence, than a complete fyftem of ethics by Mr. Belfham. 
He gives indeed his own definition of virtue, which, he fays, 
-is the fame with that of Cumberland; but though the defini- 
tion, after he has explained it, may be admitted, the language 
in which itis exprefied is extremely exceptionable, and, with- 
out the explanation, calculated to miflead. 

** Virtue,” fays he, “ is the tendency of an a€tion, affec- 
tion, habit, or charatter to the ultimate happinefs of thie 
agent;”” and of that tendency the agent himfelf is the judge! 

It is obvious that this opens a path to every vice; for it 
“will Be found, that no crime was ever perpetrated, ‘at Teaft B 
a human being, but from the profpett of increafing that being’s 
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happinels. This author, however, affures us, that he means 
nothing more, than that virtue confifts in thofe affettions, ha- 
bits, and aftions, which, under the government vf God, 
will ultimately, either in this life or the next, procure to the 
agent the greateft {um of happinefs. ‘This is indeed a jut ac. 
count.of virtue; but why, for the fake of that unphilofophical 
raftice of introducing moral enquiries with definiupns, pub- 
fith an aphorifm, which, if heard alone, mutt, if received, lead 
the unwary,and unilable into error and yice? Was this an ac- 
uon of which.the tendency. was to the ulumate. happinels of 
Mr. Belfham?, . | nial 
“The author is ill pleafed with Mr, Godwin, | for admitting 
that, upon the principles maintained by the Neceffarians, man 
is. a being SAFARI of moral improvement; but he admits 
the fame thing ;hunlelf, and even affeéts:to confider. it as little 
lefs than feltsevident. He repeatedly confiders i as ridicu- 
lous, to fuppofe that a. man, who has once yielded to tempta- 
tion, would be able, at any future period, to refilt itan fimilar 
circumftances ;. and contends, that the only effeétual means of 
fafety would, in fuch a cafe, be flight. How a Neceflarian 
could flee, at .one time, from a temptation by which: he jad 
been overcome at another, he has not indeed told us; and. we 
may venture to fay, that he never wr// tell us what improve- 
ment in virtue has been made by that man who’ has acquired 
no additional ftrength to refift the allurements of vice and 
pléafure. pene ¥ 
We have.now done with.this volume, on which. we certain- 
ly fiould not have waited fo: much of our own and our, reader's 
patience, had not its author acquired, among a certain clals of 
‘dillenters, a dégree of influence, to which neither liis learning 
nor his talents give him a juft clam. In precifion of though, 
if we may judge from his language, no man calling himfelf a 
philofopher was ever more deficient; and of aeadicia not 
one veltize appears, except a few hackneyed quotations from 
the philotopbiea! works of Cicero. : 
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Art. VII, Tranfathions of the Society inflituted at Lon- 
don, for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufaétures, and 
Commerce. With the aia offered in the Year 2801. 
Volume XIX. 8vo. 465 pp. 10s. 6d. Robfon. 


| PREFACE of 35 pages here commences with a concife 
account ‘of the Life of Owen Salufbury Brereton, Efq. 
até Prefident of that Society, whoft portrait is prefixed w 
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248. Tranfations of the Society of Arts, Sc. Vol. XIX. 
the are After this it contains feveral remarks on thé 
propofals of premiums and other encouragements for the pro. 
polals of ufeful difcoveries and encouragements in the varios 
arts; it briefly mentions, with a fhort eulogy, the papers, ac: 
counts, &c. that are contained tm the prefent volume; and jini 
wites the induftrious of both fexes to Recond, with theirendéas 
vours, the views of the Society, for the advantage of the Bij. 
tith Hlands, and of mankind at large. | 

The Pretace is followed by an account of the additional imi 
provements made by James Barry, Efq. to the elegant pi€tures, 
executed fome years ago by the fame eminent artift, in the 

t room of the Society. oP aan 4. 

The ‘papers, accounts, defcriptions, &c. which form the 
contents of the volume, are arranged under the following 
heads: Premiums offered in 1801; Papers ‘in Agriculture ; 
Papers in Chemiftry; Papers.in Polite Arts ; Papers in Ma. 
aiiebires 2 Papess in Mechanics; Papers on ‘Colonies and 
Trade ; Rewards beftowed ; Prefents received ; Catalogue of 
Models ‘and Machines; Lift of Officers; Lilt of ‘Members; 
Index. 

With refpe&t to the Lift of Premiums, it is ‘mentioned in 
the Preface, that 


*¢ the premiums ufually propofed by the Socicty have, during this 


fefion, undergone a minute inveftigation : feveral are difcontinued ; 
and many, relative to objeéts in planting, hufbandry, &c. offéred, for 
fome fucceeding years, in the laft volume of Tranfaétions, ftill remain 
open to claimants, until the timés there: noted are expited, though not 
particularized in the prefent volume.” ' 


Under the tide of Papers in Agriculture, we find the fol 
lowing articles : 

1. Ihe account, with certificates, of a fuccefsful plantation 

of elms, by Henry Vernon, Efq. of Hilton-Park, near Wool- 
verhafhpton ; to whom the premium of a gold medal was ad- 
judged. 
, . A fhort account, confirmed by certificates, of the plan« 
tation of a great number of ofiers in a field of twenty-one acres, 
made by Mr. Thomas Selby, of Otford-Caftle in Kent; towhom 
the premium of thirty guineas was adjudged by the Society. 

qa. An account of the plantation of a vaft number of timber 
trees, and acorns, by Thomas Jones, M. P. of Hafod; who 
was rewarded by the Society with the gold medal. 

4- An account of the management of feveral fields of {pring- 
wheat, belonging to Mr. Robert Brown, farmer at Markle, 
near ay gt ; to whom the reward of twenty guineas was 
granted by the Socicty. 
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‘This communication is particularly recommended to the at- 
tention of the farmer, when bad feafons prevent the autumnal 
fowing of wheat. ) 

5. An account of the method of making clover-hay, in- 
vented by the Rev. Mr. Klapmeyer, of Wormen, in Courland. 

6. A method of harvefting corn in wet weather, by Mr. 
John Palmer, of Maxflock, near Colefhill, in Warwickhhire ; 
which was.rewarded with the filver medal. 

7. The account and certificates relative to the improvements 
made by Thomas Fogg, Efq. of Bolton in the Moors, Lan- 
calhire; for which that gentleman received the premium 
which had been offered by the Society for improving land lying 
wafte, namely, the gold medal. 

8. The defeription of a drain-plough, prefented, together 
with a model, tothe Society, by his Grace the Duke of Bridge- 
water; for which the thanks of the Society were voted to his 
Grace. This defcription is accompanied with an elegant en- 
graving of the plough. 

9. The defcription, illuftrated by a delineation, of a drill. 
machine for fowing turnip-feed, invented by Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Efg. of Elton; tor which the Society prefented him 
with the filver medal. 

10, A communication on the deftru€tive effe&ts of the aphis 
and blights on fruit-trees, with ufeful obfervations for pre- 
venting them, by the fame gentleman; who received the 
thanks of the Society. 

11. The account of an implement in hufbandry, called the 
Cultivator, and newly invented by Mr. William Lefter, of 
Northampton ; who received the filver medal from the So- 
ciety. ‘Lhis account is accompanied with certificates, and a 
delineation of the inftrument. 

12. Defcription of a drill-machine, ufeful in fowing of 
turnip-feed, by the Rev. ‘I’. C. Munnings, of Eaft Dereham, 
in Norfolk ; who was rewarded by the Society with the filver 
medal and ten guineas. ‘This defcription is accompanied with 
a plate, and certificates relative to the ufe of the machine. 

13. Defcription, accompanied with a delineation, of an 
augre or peat-borer, for draining boggy land, invented by 
Thomas Ecclefton, Efq. of Scarefbrick-Hall, in Lancafhire ; 
who received the we i of the Society. 

i4. The account, with certificates, of the plantation of 193 
acres of wafle moor-land, made by Nicholas Afhton, Efq. of 
Woolton-Hall, near Liverpool; for which Mr, Afhton re- 
ceived the gold medal from the Society, ; 
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15. A communication on the deftrution of the grub of the 
eockchaler, by Edward Jones, fq. of Wepre-Hall, in Flint. 
fhire; tor which he received the eck: of the Society. 

16, A communication on the preparation and application of 
compos for manure, by Mr. John Horridge, of Raikes, Lan 
calhue; who received the filver medal from the fociety. 

‘The feétion under the title of Chemffry, comtans two ps 
pers only ; namely, 

1. Defcription of a method of pearl frefh water 
{weet during long voyages, by Samuel Bentham, fq. of Pos 
Square, Wellminfer; for which ufefel contrivance he re 
cesved the gold medal from the Society. 

The principle of this mvention 1s to keep the water in COM 
tact with things whtch are not capable of being a€ted upon by 
the water itfelf, fo as to become a caufle of contamination, 


Accordingly,” fays the account, ‘ on board the twa fhips hen 
alluded to, the greater part of the water was kept, not in cahks, bot in 
eales or tanks, which though they were made of wood, on account of 
iirength, were lined with metallic plates, of the kind manufactured 
by Mr. Charles Wyatt of Bridge-ftreet, under the denomination of 
tinned coppes-(heets; and the yunétures of the plates or theets wer 
fuldered together, fo that the tightnefs of the cales depended entirely 
on the linmg, the water having no where accefs to the wood, The 
fhape of thete cafes was adapted to that of the hold of the thip, fom 
of them being made to fit clofe under the platform, by which mean 
the quantity of water ftowed was confiderably greater than could hav 
been ttowed, in the fame fpace, hy means of cafks; and thereby the 
ftowaye room on board thtp was very much increafed. 

‘« ‘The quantity of water kept in this manner on board each fhip, 
was about forty tons divided mto fixteen tanks; and there was like 
wile, on board each of the thips, about thirty tons flowed in catke® 
ulual. 

*¢ As the ftowing the water in tanks was confidered as an exper 
ment, the water in the cafks was ufed in preterence ; that in the tanks 
being rcierved for occations of necetlity, excepting that a {mall quantity 
of it was ufed occafionally tor the purpofe of alcertaining its purity, 
or when the water in the cafks was deemed, when compared with that 
in tanks, too bad for ute. 

‘“* ‘The water m thirteen of the tarks, on board one fhip, and in all 
the tanks on board the other, was always as {weet as when firft takefl 
trom the fource; but in the other three of the tanks, on board one 
fhip, the water was tound to be more oF lefS tainted as in the cafe 
‘Uhis ditference, however, is eatily accounted for, by fuppofing that the 
water of thefe tanks was contaminated before it was put into them 
for in fact the whole of the water was brought on board in cafks, for 
the purpofe of filling the tanks, and no particular care was taken, 0@ 
waile the water at the time of taking it on board. 
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. & After the water kept in this manner had remained on board a 


length of time which was deemed fufficient for experiment, it was 
fed owt, and the tanks were replenifhed as gecafion required : but in 

me of the tanks, on board one fhip at leaft, the original water had 
remained three years and a half, as appears by the certificates here- 
with inclofed. About twenty-five gallons of the water, which had 
temained this length of time ih the fhip, are fent to the Society, in 
two veficls made of the fame fort of tinned copper with which the 
tanks were lifted.” P. 192. 


2, A communication concerning the produ€tion of opiuth 
from lettuces, by the Rev. Edmund Cartwright; for which he 
received the thanks of the Society. 

It appears from this account, that the milky juice of lettuces, 
according to the Common opinion, has a narcotic property. 
Mr. C. happening to have in his garden a bed of lettuces 
running to feed (in which ftate they are known to be more 

rticularly la€tiferous) colleéted a [mall quantity of the milk 
juice, which in a day or two became in[piffated fo as to of 
fume a folid form. In this ftate, Mr. C. (for the purpofe 
of trial) gave the whole of it to Dr. George Pearfon, who, 
having adminiftered it to a patient, found, as decidedly as can 
be dolore’ from a fingle cafe, that the efficacy of it as an ano- 
dyne, is at leaft equal to the dried poppy juice, commonly 
called opium, if given in adequate dofes. 

The fe€tion on the Polite Arts contains one paper only ; 
namely, a rather long communication on the nature and pre- 
paration of drying oils for painting pictures, by Mr. Timothy 
Sheldrake, of the Strand, London; to whom the thanks of 
the Society were voted. This paper, which Mr. Sheldrake 
divides into three parts, is confidered as a continuation of an- 
other paper on the fame fubjeft, written by the fame author, 
and publiihed in a former volume of the Society's Tranfac- 
tions. 

The papers, which relate to Manufaftures, are as follows : 

i. A thort account, with certificates, of Mr. Thomas Will- 
mott's having formed into paper the materials from which the 
bags called Gunny-bags are made, fuch as.are brought with fun- 
dry goods from India. ‘Thole matcrials are the parts or fubftance 
of a vegetable called the Paut.Plant, two {pecies of which 
are cultivated at Calcutta; namely, the Corchorus Otitorius, 
and the Corchorus Capfularis of Linneus. Mr. Willmott 
was rewarded by the Society with the fum of twenty gui- 
neas. A fpecimen of the paper is inferted as a leaf in the 
volume. 

2. The mode of cultivating the Englifh Chichoree plant, 
Cichorium Intybus of Linnzus, as recommended by the Ghi- 
coree coffee manufafturers at Drefden. 
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This plant has been cultivated upon a very extentfive ftale 
in Germany, for the ufe of its root, which is an excelleg 
fubitivute fer coffee, and for the advantage of its herbage 
feeding cattle. 

The papers under the title of Mechanics are as follows: 

1. The defcription (accompanied with a plate and certificates 
of amachme for railing water, conflruéted by Mr. H. Sa. 
jeant, of Whitehaven, in Cumberland; for whch commum. 
cation Mr. S. received the filver medal from the Society, 
The principle of this engine is not new, but its conftruétio 
is tolerably fimple, and its effeét confiderable., It is worked 
a fall of water of about 4 feet; and it raifes the water, throu 
an inch pipe, to the height of about 420 feet. 

2. The account, with certificates, of the method of taki 
whales by means of the gun harpoon, pra¢tifed by Mr. Roben 
Hays, harpooner to the fhip Ipfwich, who received the fun 
of ten guineas from the Society. 

3. Defecription, accompanied with certificates and a del. 
neation, of a newly invented underfhot water wheel, by Mr, 
J. Befant, who received from the Society a bounty of tea 
guineas. 

_ 4. Defcription of an improvement in the method of driving 
bolts into fips, by Mr. Richard Phillips of Briftol. This com. 
munication is accompanied with certificates and an engraving, 
and was honoured by the Society with a reward of forty guineas. 

5. Defcription ot a machine for railing ore, &c, from mines 
invented by Mr. Thomas Arkwright, of Kendal, who re 
ceived from the Society a bounty of twenty guineas, Thi 
defcription is illuftrated by a plate. : 

6. An account, and certificates, of the difcovery of 4 
quarry of burr-ftone proper for mill-flones, made by Mr 
Field Evans, of Pool-Quay, Montgomeryfhire, to whom th 
Suciety voted the fum of fifty pounds, 

7. Defcription, tluftrated by a plate, of an improved mil 
for grinding hard fubfances, conftruéted by Mr. Garnet 
Terry, to whom the filver medal was adjudged by the Society. 

8. Defcription, with a delineation, of an improved draw 
back lock for houfe doors, conitruéted by Mr. William Bul- 
lock, of Portland-flreet, who received a bounty of fifteen 
guineas trom the Society. 

9. Defcription, accompanied with a plate, of a newly im 
vented crane for railing and dehvering heavy bodies, by Mt. 
Thomas Gent, of Homerton, who received from the Societf 
the {um of fifteen guineas. 

10. The account of the method, invented by Sir G 
Oneliphorus Paul, Bart. of Grofvenor-ftreet, for the ve 
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on of hofpitals, &c. This rather extenfive account con- 
tains’a clear yt of the machinery ufed for the purpofe, 
anda plate with a delineation of the fame. The thanks of the 
Society were voted for this communication, 

11. Defcription of a new efcapement tor watches, commu- 
nicated by Mr. John de. Lafons ; to whom the Society granted 


a bounty of twenty guineas. This mechanifm is illuftrated 


a plate... 
The following papers are contained under the title of Co. 
lonies and Trade. ‘ 


1. Communications on the predu€tion and application of 
Myrabolans, and their ufe as a fubftiute tor Aleppo galls, which 
originated from the late Dr. Alexander Johnfon, of Charlotte. 
Street, Portland-Place, who laid before the Society feveral 
other articles, the produéts of the Eaft-Iadies, .with a view to 
the general advantage of Great Britain and her colonies. 

2, A communication on Jake, obtained by Andrew: Ste. 
phens, Efq. of Keerpoy, in Bengal, from frefh ftick lack, and 
feat to the Society, together with a quantity of the lake; for 
which Mr, S. received the Society’s filver medal. 

Accounts of experiments wnde ow this lake, by Dr. Ban. 
croft, are alfo annexed, which demonftrate, that the lake is a 
ufeful fubftitute for cochineal, 1m various cafes, as may be feen 
from patterns of dyes prepared from it, and remaining for 
public infpeétion, | 

The above-mentioned Papers are followed, 1ft, by a lift of 
‘the rewards beltowed by the Society from Oéiober, 1800, to 
june, 1801; edly, by a lit of the prefents received by the 
Society fince the publication of the Pray « namely, the 
eighteenth volume of their Tranfaétions; gdly, by a catalogue 
ot the models and machines: received by the Society fince the 
above-meritioned period; 4thly, by a lift.of the officers of the 
Society, and the Chairmen of the feveral Committees, eleéted 
on the 29d of March, 18012; gthly, bya lift of the contributing 
members of the Society; and, laftly, by a general Index for 
the prefent volume. 

The nature of this very valuable publication is fuch, as 
hardly to allow our giving our readers more than a bare enu- 
meration of its contents. It is with fincere fatisfattion that 
we admire the progrefs of this truly patriotic Society, and the 
uleful improvements which are produced under its aufpices; 
€ is manifeRed by its Tranfaétuons, efpecially the prefem vo- 
lume, the perufal of which we cannot too warmly recom. 
mend to the lovers of the f{ciences, of the arts, of their coun- 
try, and of mankind in general, 
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Art. VIII. Outlines of a Philofophy of the Hifory of Men: ching: 
avaanews from the German of Fohn Godfrey Herder, by whict 


'_ A A " + > v 
TZ. Churchtl. gto. 664 pp. Johnfon. “1800. Wha 
jowtt 
F we have taken up this work with relafance, and gone of th 
through it with tardine!s and diftatte, ane general caufe mu the f 
be contetfed tobe, adefpair of meeting with [atisfaGtion from the fitua 


jafhionablepinlofophy or metaphyficsof Germany. ‘he jargon 
of Kant, as rendered into Englith by Nitfch andothers, deftroyed 


our appetite tor fuch refearches. Herderis not quite fo ob. res 
feure or fo extravagant as Kant, yet he is fufficiently fo, abun. perc 
dantly to difguft an Englifh reader. Both authors are famous the | 
in Germany; but happily their fame makes litle impreflion Ear 
here; and, if we had not been reminded, fome monihs ago, The 
by the tranflator himfelf, of the exiftence of this famous work, thai 
no movement caufed by it among the Englifh literati or phi- end 
! “Oe ecm. a far 
Jofophers would have given us the intimation. oe 
This moft ponderous work is digefled into twenty Books, pe 
treating, not only of the Hiftory of Man, but of the Earth a da 
a planet, and many other obfcure particulars. ‘The author pil 
proteffes piety to God, and even veneration tor Chriftand ] r 
Chriftianity; the former is probably real; the latter is —_— i 
modelled according to the peculiar ideas of the writer, whi v 
are exprefied with fingular, and apparently ftudied, cig t 
The tranflator fays, that, in his progrefs through the work, : 
** it has made his brealt glow with the fervour of virtuous’ 
fentiment; he has almoft felt himfelf the inhabitant of another a 
world.” Strange enough, that a philofophy, attempting to { 
explain this world, fhould feem to tran{port its reader to ane I 
other! . We, however, have felt no fympathy with the tran. 
lator; and the fublimity which he alcribes to the ideas of 


Herder has often appeared tous more like extravagance. We 
will endeavour to enable our readers to judge wiuch of thele 
feelings was moft correét. | " 
For this purpofe, let us firft lay before him the titles of the 
feven Chapters which compofe the firft Book. I. Our Earth 
is @ Star among Stars. 1. Our Earth is One of the middle 
Planets. M1. “Our Earth has undergone many Revolutions 
ere it became what it now ts. 1V. Our Earth is an Orb 
which revolves raund wuts own Axts, and in an oblique Diret- 
sion towards the Sun. WV. Our Earth is enveloped with an 
Atmofphere, and 1s in Confi arth the celepial Bodues. 
VI. The Planet we inhabit 1s an Earth + haga + 
atove the Surface of the Waters. VU. The Direchon o if 
Mountains renders our Two Hemifpheres a Theatre of t i 
zo 
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moft fingular Variety and Change. Here are certainly fome 
things felf-evident, and others very dubious; but the manner in 


which. thefe fubjeéts are treated is the moll extraordinary. 
What is a fober reafoner or philofopher to think of the fol- 
lowing tirade (to borrow a French term) which clofes the firft 
of thefe Chapters ? « After faying, obfcurely enough, that ‘in all 
the planets, probably, all beings are adapted to their nature and 
fruations, he concludes thus. 


« The greater the {phere of harmony, goodnefs, and wifdom te 
which my parent belongs, the more fublime and fixed the laws on 
which her being, and that of all ocher worlds, depend; the more J 
perceive that in them all proceeds from one, and one /ub/erves all®, 
the more firmly too find I my fate enchained, not to the dult of this 
Earth, but to the invifible laws by which this Barth is governed, 
The r avbich thiwks and ads in me is, from its nature, as eternal oe 
that which holds together the jum and the flars : its organs may wear out, 
and the fphere of its action may change, as earths wear away, and 
fars change their places, {common accidents doubtlefs! | dar rhe dawwie, 
through which it is where it és, and will again come in other forms, can 
acver alier. Lts nature is as eternal as the mind of God; and the foun 
dations of my being, rot of my corporeal trame, are as fixed as the 
pillars of the univerle. or all being is alike anindivifible idea; in the 
greateft, as well as in the leaft, founded on the fame laws. ‘I hus the 
tiruéture of the univerfe confirms the core of my being,’ of iy intrinfic 
life, Wherever or whatever I may be, 1 thall be,.as L now am, a 

ef in the univerfal fyftem of powers, a being in the inconceivable 

armony of fome world of God.” P, 3. 


This perhaps is {ublume! To us it is mere jargon and rant; 
aflertions without an attempt towards prool, ur any thing re- 
fembling a deduétion from what has preceded. A kind of 
myftic Pythagoreanifm, founded on mere fancy, and ans 
nounced with a daring ftyle of certainty. ‘hat our Earth is 
one of the middle planets, as the ude of the fecond Chapter 
announces, will readily be'granted, as will the pofitions in fe. 
veral of the other titles; but what fober mind would have de- 
duced from that pofiuen of our Earth the following conclu- 
fions ? 


“* The celerity of our thoaghrs is probably as the revolutions of 
our planet round itfelf, and round the fun, to thofe of the other ftars 
(where is the probability of this?] as our fenfes are evidently adapted 
fo the organization of our Earth. On each fide, we may prefume, 
there are the greater divergencies.” P. 5. 


When be comes to Phyfiology, cither his tranflator has not 
done him juftice, or this fublime Herder heaps gratuitous af. 
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fertions on each other, and obfcurity on ob{curity in a mog 
extraordinary, manner. 


** One only principle of life feems to prevail through all natures 
this is the ethereal or elefric Aream!!! which, in the tubes of plants, 
in the arteries and mufcles of animals, and, laitly, in the nervous f 
tem, is fill more and more elaborated, till it produces all thofe won. 
derful infin&s, and mental faculties, which excite our aftonifiment.ig 
men and beafts. The growth of plants is promoted by electricity; 
though their vital juices are much more finely organized than the elec. 
tric power which difplays itfelf in the inanimate parts of nature. On 
beaits, and on man too, the electric fluid operates ; and not merely on 
the groffer parts of the machine perhaps, but even where thefe mo 
intimately border on the mind. The nerves, animated by an effence, 
the laws of whieh are almoft above that of matter, as it operates with 
a kind of ubiquity, are yet fufceptible of the eleétric power in the 
body. Nature, in fhort, beftowed on her living children what the 
had beft to beftow, an organic fimilitude of ber own creative power, anie 
mating warmth, From inanimate vegetable life, the creature produces, 
by means of certain organs, living fimuli; and from the fum of thefe, re- 
Sined by more exquifite ducts, the medium of perception. ‘The refult of tti- 
muli is impulfe; the refult of perception is thought; an erernal pro? 

tefs of the creative organization imparted to every living being, 

ith its organic warmth, not as perceptible externally to our ral 
intruments, the perfection of the fpecies increafes; and perhaps too 
its capacity for a more delicate fenfe of well-being, in the all-pere 
vading fiream of which the all-ewarning, all-quickening, all-enjoying mo 
ther fee's for ber own exiftence.” P. 45. 


Is it inftru€ting mankind to pour out fuch rhapfodies as 
this? The celebrity of a name will never compel us to admit 
tt. If this be Herder, Herder ought not to be famous. It is 
not till the tenth Book that this copious fpeculator comes to 
the Commencement of the Hiflory of Man. Here, like Dr. 
Geddes, he treats the hiftory of Mofes as a tiffue of fables; 
but he allows them to be philofophic fables, and profefles 
much admiration for them. See pages 280, 286, &c. What 
he means to make of Chriftianity, it is not fo eafy to difcover. 
His Chapter on that fubjeét begins thus. 


«« Seventy years before the deftructioh of the Jewifh ftate, a man 
was born in it, by whom an unexpected revolution was brought about 
in the fentiments of men, as well as in their manners and inftitutions, 
This man was named Fe/us, born in poverty, though defcended from 
the ancient royal lineage, dwelling in the rudeft part of the country, 
and educated remote from the learning and wifdom of his nation, now 
deeply declined, lived unnoticed the greater part of his fhort life, till, 
confecrated by a celefial appeatance at the Jordan, he took to himfelf 


twelve men of his own condition, as difciples, travelled with them | 


through a part of Judea, and foon after fent them round, to announce 
the approach of a new kingdom,”  P, 491. 


’ Some- 
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Something preternatural feems here to be allowed, without 
rceiving, that if that be once granted, much more mutt fol- 

os than the author's philofophy would allow; for the Chrif- 

tianity of Herder is evidently of the lowering kind, and ad- 
mits as little as poffible of the miraculous. Hence it is na- 

tural enough to find him wondering {in a note on page 516) 

that Gibbon fhould have beeu confidered in England as aw 

enemy to Chriftamty. ** Gibbon,” he fays, ‘ has {poken of 

Chniftianity, as of other. matters in his hiftory, with great 

mildnefs.” The countrymen of Gibbon certainly know bet- 

ter than Herder, how much real’ rancour againft religion that 
apparent mildnefs veiled. It is probable, however, that, be- 
tween the Infidelity of Gibbon and the Chriflianity of Herder, 
there are not many fhades of difference*: we {peak only of 
probability, for the obfcurity peryading this part efletiually pre- 
cludes all certainty refpeéting the fenuments of the writer. 
Inftead of Rane Ao further into the vaft extent of this vo- 
lume, we will now mi noms to lay betore the reader the ge- 
neral fyitem of Herder, and then refign him to the opimon 
which the plain good fenfe of Englifhmen, uncorrupted by the 
ftudy of German authors, will naturally pronounce. It is in 
the fixth Chapter of his twelfth Book that this author gives 
the principal law. of his hiftorical philofophy; and it is this— 


© That every where on our Earth, whatever could be has been, accord- 
ing to the fituation and wants of the place, the circumftances and otca- 


jem of the times, and the native or generated charaéter of the people.” 
+ 348. 


This principle is varioufly developed, in this and .other 
places; and it goes to this extent, that if the mountains, ri- 
vers, and feas dt our Earth had been differently fituated, you 
would have had ‘a different hillory of mankind. This is to be 
called philofophy!: Local circumftances do much we know; 
but this fyftem-maker would haye them do almoft every thing. 





” 


* The following fentence may ferve to difplay the nature of Her- 
der’s faith. After confeffing that no people have been fpread, and: re- 
mained diftinguifhable like the Jews, he thinks it neceffary to add this 
caution, ‘ Let no dne, however, froin this, /uperflitiondly intet a te- 
volution, at-fome period or other, to be wrought by thefe peopleon 
all the nations of the earth. All that was intended to be wrought 
has probably been accomplifhed; and neither in the te them- 
felves, nor in hiftorical analogy, can we difcover the leaft foundation 
of any other. The continuance of the Jews is as naturally to be ex- 
ee as that of the Bramins, Parfees, or Gypfies.” P. 335. Whag 

be moze manifeftly falfe than this bold affertion ? ‘ 
t 
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Bt is no where more curioufly exemplified than in his general 
refleftions on the hiftory and fate of Rome. 


«© The Romans were precifely what they were capable of becom- 
ing: every thing perifhable belonging to them perifhed, and what- 
ever was fufceptible of permanence remained. Ages roll on, and with 
them the offipring of ages, muliiform man, - Every thing that could 
bloflom upon Earth‘has bloifomed ; each in its duc feafon, and its proper 
fphere; it has withered away, and will bioflem again when iis time 
arrives. The work of providence purfues its eternal courfe, accord. 


ing to grand univerial laws: into the confideration of this we pro- 
ceed with unprefuming fteps,” P. 435+ 


This to fome readers will doubtlefs appear fublime, like the 
femi-gaelic rants of Macpherfon, fome of which it much re- 
fembles ; but what does it tell us? Only that what has been 
snuft have been; and what muft be will be. Certainly there 
is no comfort derived by the philofopher from this fyftem; 
for, though he endeavours al¢erwards to refute the defponding 
notions of thofe who fee no progrefs towards improvement, no 
proofsof a fuperior and benevolent defign in the hiftory of 
man, to what conclufion does he bring it? Merely to this, 
that “ Aumanity is the end of human nature; and with this 
end, God has put thar own fate into the hands of mankind.” 
arg. of Chap. i. B. xv. p. 438. This principle is further 
oak more pleafingly developed m the Argument to Chap, HI, 
of the fame Book. “ The human race is deftined to proceed 
through various degrees of civilization in various mutations 5. 
but the permanency of its welfare is founded folely and effen: 
tially on reafan and guftice.” P..450. This founds well, but 
it is mere affertion; and how is it illuftrated? By the fol- 
lowing three laws of nature, and the difcuflions on them, 
Admire, reader, the clearnefé sf the pofitions! 


1. ‘* Firft natural law. It is demonttrated in phyfical mathema- 
tics, that to the permanent condition of a thing, a fort of perfection is re- 
quifite, @ maximum or minimum, arifing out of the mode of the a&ion of the 
powers of that thing.” P. 450. 

2. ** Second natural law. .It is in like manner demonftrated, tat 
all perfeBion and beauty of compound, limited things or {yflems of them, ref 
en juch a maximum.” Ib. 

3. ** Third natural law, It is equally proved, that, if @ being, of 
Siftem of beings, be forced out of this permanent condition of its truth, good: 
nefi, or beauty, it will again approach it, by its internal powers, either 
. wibrations, or in an afymptote, as out of this flate it finds no flability.” 

© 45le 


After this, who can have any difficulty in folving the won- 
ders of the hiltory of man? So clear are shefe politions, - 
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fo obvious their application, that we muft hail the light beam. 
ing from Weimar with tranfports of fatisfaftion! Serioutly 
ean a Chriftian {ce a Jeffon more inftruétive than the vanity of 
buman wifdom, thus entangled in its own fophiftries and abfur- 
dities, for the fake of folving that, which either cannot be 
folved at all, or mut be fought in revealed wifdom? We are 
willing to give the tranflator of this work crédit for the fince- 
rity ot the. with with which he concludes his fhort Preface, 
** ‘May others feel from the perufal what I have done from 
the performance ; and then no one, I hope, will lay down the 
book without being able to fay, that he is a happier and better 
man;” but we fee not even the remoteft poffibility of fuch ef- 
feéts being produced by the perufal. We cannot fee that fuch 
is the tendency of the book, though it might have been pro- 
bably the intention of the felf-bewildered author*. 

As confequences extremely different appear to us almoft 
certain toenfue, from the vain attempt to comprehend fuch 
fantaftical tyftems, let us conclude with the hope that no blan- 
difhments of tranflators, or arts of publilhers, will ever give 
them the {malleit vogue inthis country. ‘The name of Herder 
in Germany js famous; but we have fhown, by his own 
words, probably reprefented with juftice by his tranflator, that 
his fyftemn deferts the true fources of hilory to fubftitute his 
own hypothefes; and introduces a jargon of ideal caufes and 
laws of nature, neither proved nor intelligible, for the folution 
of the faéts which are attually known to have happened. Let 
his fame then ftay beyond the channel; let his phadobiole here 
be declared contraband; and let all attempts to introduce fan- 
taftic fyftems, in{tead of found reafon, meet with difcouragement 
and contempt frora a nation which has learnt a truer wifdom. 





° ied 


* Though it is a very inferior concern to the doctrines conveyed in 
the book, we cannot conclude ogr article without reprobating the 
modern affeCiation which pervades the whole of this enormous vo- 
lume, and from its fubjett is particularly confpicuous it, the printing 
of all derivatives from proper names with fmall initials, Where the 
hame itfelf is little known, it makes a difficulty perfectly fuperfluous. 
“* The mungal fits on his heels, the ufbeck beauty is admired, the 
tungoofe and ekimaux fit eternally in their holes, the brebus, the ma- 
lays, the tatars,” &c. Surely to diftinguifh thefe derivatives, like 
their primitives, by capital letters, is a convenience to the reader, and 
no difficulty to the printer; but the fafhion was begun at the french 
preffes; and there are many who will imitate any thing that is french, 
tight or wrong. ‘Tothisclafsthe Britifh Critics will never belong. 
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Art. 1X. Ledures on Painting, delivered at the Royal Aca. 


demy, March, 1801. By Henry Fufeh, P. P. arth addiw 


tonal Obfervations and Notes: to. 151 pp. 32% 
Johnion. 1801. 


T [E rapid progrefs which the fine arts have made during the 
prefent reign, muft afford matter for exultation.to every one 
who teels a proper intereft in the profperity and {plendour 
ot his country ; and retleéis equal honour on the diflinguithed 
characters whofe abilities have been fo fuccefstully exerted, 
and on the Sovereign whole patronage and genial influence have 
fo greatly contributed to their prefent ftate of improveiment. 
We freely confefs, however, that the intereft we have taken in 
whatever relates to art, is now confiderably increafed by appre- 
henfions of rivalfhip, from the known advantages which France 
poilefles, in her vait accwmulation of noble works, both in 
{culpture and painting. What means we have to enable us 
to make a fland againit fuch {uperior ftrength, m is not our 
refent bufinels to enquire: but we fee much.to apprehend 
w leaving the arts merely to the precarious patronage of a 
public, litle tafcinated, and lefs acquainted with their powers. 
Surely whatever afhiftance government could lend to enable 
the young artuft to purfue his fludies in his own country with 
advantage, fhould be immediately afforded; fince the Leétures 
now under confideration, eminently calculated as they are to 
enlarge the mind, and infpire the ftudent with a love for his 
profeiiion, will avail but little, while the Royal Academy re- 
inains deftitute of even a fingle original work of the old maf- 
ters, to elucidate the principles of which thefe difcourles pro- 
jefs to treat. 
The prefent publication contains only three Le&ures, of a 
courfe which is to be completed im fix. In the firft the pro- 
jeffor thus ably developes his plan. 


“In the arrangement of my plan I hall prefer a progreffive me- 
thod, that may enable me, on future occafions, to treat more fully 
thofe parts which the preffure of others feemingly or really more im- 
portant, has obliged me to difmifls mare abruptly or with lefs confi- 
deration than they have aright toclaim. The fis Ledture exhibits a 
more critical than an hiftoric fketch of the origin and progrefs of out 
art, confining refearch to that period, when fact fa fubitantial in- 
formation took place of conjecture ; it naturally divides itfelf inte 
two parts, the art of the ancients, and its reftoration among the mo- 
derns ; each is divided into three periods, that of preperation, that of 
full Rablifoment, and that of refinement.—The fecond Leéure treats on 
the real iubjects of —— and the plaftic arts, in contradiftinétion 
to the fubjects excluhively belonging to puetry, endeavouring to a 

i 
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‘Plihh the reciprocal limits of both from the effential difference of their 
medium and materials, It eftablifhes three principal clailes of paiat- 
ing: the epic, the dramatic, and the biforic; with their collateral 
branches of charaCleciftic portrait and landfcape, aad the inferior 
{ubdivifions of imitation.—ZJn the third, defign, correCtnefs, copy, 
imitation, ftyle, with its degrees of efential, characierifiie, ideal, aud 
deviation into manner, are confidered, and the claffes of the models 
left us in the remains of ancient feulpture, arranged.—-T be fourth is 
devoted to invention, in its moft general and fpecific fenfe, as it dif- 
covers, felecis, combines, the poilible, the probable and the known 
materials of nature, in a mode that ttrikes with novelty.—T he ffib 
follows with compofition and expreflion, the drefler and the foul of 
invention; the Axt concludes with obfervations on colour, drapery 
and execution. 

*« Such is the regular train of obfervations on an inexhauftible art, 
which, if life and circumftances fan¢tion the with, | mean to fubmie 
to your confideration in a future courfe : at prefent, the exuberance 
of the fubjeét, the confideration due to each part, the various modes 
of treatment that prefented themfelves in the courfe of ftudy, my ne- 
ceflary profeffional avocations, and fome obftacles which 1 could as 
little forefce as avoid, grant fcarcely more than fragments, to lay 
before you. The firit Lecture, or the critical hiftory of. ancient and 
modern ityle, from its extreme richnefs, and as it appears to me, im- 
portance, is at prefent divided into two, The third wall contain 
materials of the proper fubjeéts of the art and of invention, extracted 
from the fecond and the fourth, and connecied by obvious analogy,” 


Conformably to the above plan, which our readers will per- 
ceive embraces molt of the objects that can either enlarge the 
mind, or guide the pencil.ot the fludent, the Profeflor, after 
explaining his yocabulary of technical expreflions, that they 
may not clath with the dictionary‘of his audience, mentions 
fome of the caufles which raifed the Greeks to fuch diflin- 
guilhed pre-eminence, that they are ihll, by umverlal confent, 
the great arbiters of form. 


«* The ftandard they ere¢ted,” continues the Profeflor, ‘* the canon 
they framed, fell not from heaven ; but as they fawcied themfelves of 
divine origin, and re/igion was the firft mover of their art, it followed 
that they fhould endeavour to inveft their authors with the moft per- 

«fect form; and as man pofleffes that exclufively, they were led to a 
complete and intelleétual ftudy of his elements and conftitution ; this, 
with their climate, which allowed that form to grow, and to fhew 
itfelf to the greateft advantage ; with their civil and political inftitu- 
tions, which eftablifhed and encouraged exercifes and manners belt 
calculated to develope its powers; aud above all that fimplicity of 
their end, that uniformity of purfuit which io all its derivations re- 
traced the great principle from which it {prang, and like a ¢entral 
Stamen drew it out into one immense connedied web of congenial imita- 
tion; thefe, I fay, are the reafons why the Grecks carried the art to 
a height which no fwbfequent time os tace has Leen able to rival os 
even to approach.” . . | 


Mr 
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Mv. Fufeti, beginning with an account of the firft feps of 
Grecian art, enters next on an examination of it as prattifed 
by Polyguotus, Aglaophon, Phidias, Panenus, Colotus, and 
Lvenor, the father of Parrhdfius, during a period of more or 
lefs difputed Olympiads, 16 the appearance of Apollodorus 
the Athenian, who applicd the eflential principles of Polyg. 
notus to the delineation of the fpecies, by invefligating the 
leading forms that difcriminate the various claffes of human 
qualities and paffions. From the effential flyle of Polygnotus, 
and the fpecific difcrimination of Apollodorus, Zeuxis, b 
comparifon of what belonged to the genus, and what to the 
clafs, framed at Jaft that ideal form, which in his opinion con- 
ftituted the fupreme degree of human beauty. The correét: 
nefs of Parrhafius fucceeded to the genius of Zeéuxis ; he cir- 
cumfcribed his ample ftyle, and by fubtle examination of out- 
line eftablifhed that ftandard of divine and heroic, which raifed 
him to the authority of a legiflator, from whofe decifions there 
was no appeal. The decided form of Parrhafius, Timanthes 
the Cythnian, his competitor for fame, attempted to infpire 
with mind, and to animate with pafhons.—This leads the lec- 
turer to an examination of a criticifin of Sir Jofhua Reynolds, 
on ‘Timanthes’ celebrated piflure of the immolation of Iphi- 
genia in Aulis; m which criticifm Mr. Fufeli does not coin- 
cide. Wedo not however think him altogether in harmony with 
Inmlelf, when he aflerts that ** Timanthes did not hide the face 
of Agamemnon becaufe it was beyond the power of his art, 
not becaufe it was beyond the poflibility ; but becaufe it was 
beyond the diymty of expreffion ;”’ and when he afterwards 
obfeives, ‘if it be a trick, it 1s certainly one that has ferved 
more than once.’’— 

«© We find it adopted to exprefs the grief of a beautiful female 
figure on a baflorelievo formerly in the palace Valle at Rome, and 

referved in the Admiranda of S. Bartoli; it is ufed, though with 
Ris own originality, by Michael Angelo in the figure of Abijam to 
mark uputterable woe, Raphael, to thew that he thought it the beft 
poflible mode of expretling remorfe and the deepeft fenfe of repent- 
ance, borrowed it in the expulfion from Paradife, without any alter- 
ation, from Mafaccio; and like him turned Adam out with both his 
hands before his facc. And how has he reprefented Mofes at the 
burning buth, to exprefs the aftonifhed awe of human in the vifible 
prefence of divine nature? by a double repetition of the fame expe- 
dient; once in the ceiling of a Stanza, and again in the loggia of the 
Vatican, with both his hands before his face, or rather with his face 
immerfed in his hands. As we cannot fufpett in the mafter of ex- 
preflion the unworthy motive of making ufe of this mode merely to 
avoid a difficulty, or to denote the infupportable fplendour of the 
vifion, which was fo far from being the cafe, that according to the 
facred record, Mofes itept oat of his way to examine the a 
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Slaze: we muft conclude that nature herfelf diated to him this me 
thod as fuperior to all he could exprefs by features; and that he ro- 
cognized the fame dictate in Mafaecio, who can no more be fuppofed 
to have been acquainted with the prreros of Timanthes, thaw 
Shak{peare with that of Etripides, when he made Macduff draw his 


hat over his face.”’ 


Here we find the face is not covered to conceal the diftor- 
tions of grief, nor to 2 egy propriety, but to give the deep- 
eft pathos to expreffion ; the motive, no doubt, that influ- 
enced Timanthes in the choice he made. * 

From this digreffion Mr. Fufeli is at length drawn. by the 
attractive graces of the artifts who formed the ftyle of the third 
period,—Apelles, Protogenes, Ariflides, Euphranor, Paufias, 

upils of Pamphilus and his matter Eupompus, who efla- 
blithed the fchool of Sicyon: and with criticifims that ably 
mark the various excellencies of thefe mafters,. he clofes his 
firft Leéture. 

The fecond Le€tare treats of the revival of the arts in the 
fifteenth century, commencing with Ghiberti and Donato in 
fculpture, and Mafaccio in painting: and Mr. F. proceeds to 
characterize with his accuftomed ingenuity the various maflers 
ef the Roman, Tufcan, Venetian, and Lombard, together with 
the Bolognian and Flemifh fchools. He concludes this Lec- 
ture with a review of the arts in England from the period of 
Henry the VII Ith to the eftablifhment of the Royal Academy. 
With Mr. Fufli’s concluding paragraph, and fuch obferva- 
tions as it fuggefls, we fhall clofe our remarks on his fecond 


Lefture, 


** From this view of art on the continent, let us caft aglance on its 
fate in this country, from the age of Henry VIII. to our own, -- 
From that period to this Britain never ceafed pouring its caravans of 
noble and wealthy pilgrims over Italy, Greece and Ionia, to pay theis 
devotion at the fhrines of virtd and tafte: not content with adoring 
the obfcure {cholo, they have ranfacked their temples, and none re- 
turned without fome fhare in the fpoil in plaifter or in marble, on 
canvas of in gems, the arts of Greece and [taly were tranfported to 
England, and what Petronius faid of Rome, that it was eafier to meet 
there witha god than a man, might be faid of London. Without en- 
quiring into the permanent and accidental caufes of the inefficacy of 
thefe efforts with regard to public tafte and fupport of art, it is ob- 
fervable, that, whillt Francis L, was bufied, not to aggregate a mafs of 

inted and chifelled treafures merely to gratify his own vanity, and 

rood over them with fterile avarice, but to fcatter the feeds of tafte 
over France, by calling, employing, enriching Andrea del Sarto, 
Ruttici, Roffo, Primaticcio, Cellini, Niccolo; in England, Holbein 
and Torregiano under Henry, and Federigo Zucchero under Eliza- 
beth, were condemned to gothic work and portrait painting. Charies 
indecd called Rubens and his {cholats to provoke the latent ag tr 
park, 
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fpark, but the effect was intercepted by his deftiny. His fon, in pof. 

ion of the cartoons of Raphael, and with the magnificence of 
Whitehall before his eyes, fuffered Verio to contaminate the walls of 
his palaces, or degraded Lely to paint the Cymons and Iphigenias of 
his court; whilft the manner of Kneller fwept completely what yer 
might be left of tafte, under his fucceflors : fuch was the equally con. 
temptible and deplorable flate of Englith art, till the genius of Rey. 
nolds firft ref{cued from the mannered depravation of foreigners his own 
branch, and foon extending his view to the higher departments of art, 
joined chat felect body of artifts who addrefied the ever open car, 
ever attentive mind of our Royal founder, with the firft idea of this 
eftablifhment. His beneficence foon gave it a place and a name, his 
aoguft patronage, fan¢tion, and individual encouragement: the an. 
nually wncreafed merits of thirty exhibitions in this place, with the 
collateral ones contrived by the fpeculations of commerce, have told 
the furprifing effects: a mafs of felf-taught and tutored powers burt 
upon the general eye, and unequivocally told the world what might 
be expected from the concurrence ef public encouragemenat—how far 
this has been or may be granted. or withheld, it isnot here my pro- 
vince to furmife : the plans lately adopted and now organizing within 
thefe walls for the dignified propagation and fupport of art, whether 
foftered by the great, or left to their own energy, muft foon decide 
what may be produced by the unifon of Britith genius and talent, and 
whether the painters’ {chool of that nation which claims the foremoft 
honours of modern poetry, which has produced Reynolds, Ho. 
garth, Gainfborough and Wilfon, fhail fubmit co content themfelves 
with a fubordinate place among the fchools we have enumerated.” P.g8, 


How long we muft content ourfelves with this fubordinate 
place, neither can we determine ; but we may prefame, from. 
a general knowledge of human nature, that there will be little 
ftruggle for eminence in any department of art, which does 
not promife an adequate reward: as thofe efforts are not likely 
to be often repeated, that are more commonly followed by duns 
than patrons. We do not confider the colle€ting of works of 
the old matters in hiftory as any proof of love in our country- 
men for this branch of art; as the beft colle€tions we have to 
boaft were purchafed by inen wholly unacquainted (as far as 
re{pected their own knowledge) with the merits of the various 
performances. A with todifplay merely what prudence often 
fhould forbid them to purchafe, creates the firft irritation, which 
is increafed by the vanity of poffeffing what the enormous price 
fet on it by an unprincipled dealer, places out of the reach of 
all who have either common fenfe, or a more limited income. 

The third Leéture treats principally of invention, and the 
refpettive claims of M. Angelo and Raphael to this great 
faculty of the mind. We regret that our limits will not admit 
of our entering minutely into the ments of this Le€ture, replete 
with found criticiim and acuie remark. We fhall howevet 
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felg€t, for the gratification of our readers, two paflages, the 


gne an animated defcription of the celebrated Cartoon of Pifa, 


M. Angelo, the other, in ouropinion, a judicious examina- 
tion of Raphael’s Transfiguration: a work which all lovers of 
art will be happy to fee refcued from the petulant remarks of 
injudicious criucifm. That celebrated Cartoon, he fays, 


« Reprefents an imaginary moment relative to the war carried on 
by the Florentines againft Pifa: and exhibits a numerous group of 
warriours, roufed from their bathing in the Arno, by the fudden fig- 
pal of a war-horn, and rufhing to arms. This compofition may 
without exaggeration be faid to perfonify with unexampled variety 
that motion, which Agafias and Theon embodied in fingle figures: in 
imagining this tranfient moment from a ftate of relaxation toa ftate of 
energy, the ideas of motion, to ufe the bold — of Dante, feem to 
have fhowered into the artift’s mind, From the chief, nearly placed 
in the centre, who precedes, and whofe war-voice accompanies the 
trumpet, every age of human agility, every attitude, every feature of 
alarm, hafte, hurry, exertion, eagernefs, burit into fo many rays, 
like the {parks flying from a red-hot iron, Many have reached, fome 
boldly fep, fome have leaped on the rocky fhore;.here two arms 
emerging trom the water grapple with the rock, there two hands cry 
for help, and their companions bend over or rufh on to affift them ; 
often imitated, but inimitable is the ardent feature of the grim veteran 
whofe every finew labours to force over the dripping limbs his cloaths, 
whilft gnafhing he pufhes the foot through the rending pee He 
is contrafted by the flender elegance of a half av youth, who 
feduloufly eager buckles the armour to his thigh, and methodizes 
hafte; another fwings the high-raifed hauberk on his fhoulder, whilft 
one who feems a leader, mindlefs of drefs, ready for combat, and with 
brandifhed fpear, overturns a third, who crouched to grafp a weapon 
one naked himfelf buckles on the mail of his companion, and he, 
turned toward the enemy, feems to Ramp impatiently the ground.— 
Experience and rage, old vigour, young velocity, expanded or con- 
tratted, vie in exertions of energy. Yet in this fcene of tumult one 
Motive animates the whole, eagernefs to engage with fubordination to 
command ; this preferves the dignity of aétion, and from a ftragglin 
rabble changes the figures to men whofe legitimate contelt inte 
our wifhes,” P. 121. 


But a limited fragment of obfervations muft not prefume to ex- 
havft what in itfelf is inexhauftible; the features of invention are 
multiplied before me as my powers decreafe: U fhall therefore no 
longer trefpafs on your patience, than by fixing your attention for a 
few moments on one of is buldeft flights, the transfiguration of Ra- 
phael ; a performance equally celebrated and cenfured; in which the 
moft judicious of inventors, the painter of propriety, is faid to have 
not only wreftled for extent of information with the hiftorian, but 
attempted to leap the boundaries, and, with a lefs difcriminating than 
daring hand, to remove the eftablifhed limits of the art, to have 
arbitrarily combined two attions, and confequently two different 


moments, 
M «+ Were 
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«* Were this charge founded, I might content myfelf with obfegg, 
ing, that the transhiguration, more than any other of Raphael's gi, 
pictures, wasa public performance, deitined by Julic de Medici, af. 
terward Clement VIL, for his archiepifcopal church at Narbonge; 
that it was painted in conteft with Sebaftian del Piombo, aflifted jg 
his rival. picture of Lazarus by Michael Angelo ; and thas, confide. 
ing it as framed on the fimple principles of the monumental flyk, 
eflablifhed in my tirft difcourfe, on the pictures of Polygnotas 
Delphi, I might frame a plaufible excufe for the modern arti; by 
Raphael is above the afliitance of fubterfage, and it is fufficient wp 
examine the picture, in order to prove the futility of the Charge, 
Raphael has connected with the transfguration not the enre of th 
maniac, but his prefentation for it; if, according to the Gofpel record, 
this happened at the foot of the mountain, whilft the apparition took 
place at the top, what improbability is there in afligning the fam 
moment to both ? 

** Raphael's defign was to reprefent Jefus as the fon of God, and at 
the fame time as the reliever of human mifery, by.an unequivocal 
fact. ‘Ihe transfiguration on Tabor, and the miraculous cure which 
tollowed the defeent of Jefus, united, furnifhed that fact. ‘The dif. 
ti ulty was how co combine two fucceflive actions in one moment: he 
overcame it by facrificing the moment of the cure to that of the 
parition, by umplying the lefler miracle in the greater. In fubordi 
nang the cure to the vifion he obtained fublimity, in placing the 
crowd and the patient on the foreground, he gained room tor the fall 
exertion of his dramatic powers; 1t was not neceflary that the dame. 
niac thould be reprefented in the moment of recovery, if its certainty 
could be exprefied by other means; it is implied, it 1s placed beyond 
ail toubt by the glorious apparition above ; it is made nearly intuitive 
by the uplitied hand and finger of the apoftle in the centre, who with 
out heliration, undifmayed by the obftinacy of the demon, unmoved 
by the clamour ot the crowd and the pufillanimous fcepticifm of fome 
of his companions, refers the father of the maniac in an authoritative 
manoer tor certain and fpeedy help to his mafter on the mountain 
above, whom, though unfeen, his attitude at once connects withall 
that pafles below, even if it had not been aflifted by the parallel get 
ture of another difciple, referring to the fame fource of affiftance his 
feemingly doubting companion ; here is the point of contact, heres 
that union of the two parts of the fact in one moment, which the put 


blind criticifm of Richardfon, and the flimfy petulance of Falconet, 
could not difcover.” Page 148. 


The various peculiarities, in the ftyle of thefe Le&ures, will be 
mott, and perhaps only, relifhed by thofe who admire alfo the 
eccentricity of the author’s pencil; and to thefe we leave the 
defence of them: but all the honours to which a fuccefsful effort 
to illuftrate an elegant art can entitle him, in point of prin- 
ciples and judgment, we readily concede. 
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Aart. X. A Catalogue and detailed Account of a vary va- 


luable and curious ColleMion of Manu/eri pts, colleded in 
Hindoftan, by Samuel Gut/e, E/q. late Head Surgeon to the 
General Hopital at Surat: including all tho/e that were 
procured by Monfteur Anquetil Du Perron, relative to the 
Religion and Hiftory of the Parfis, and many which he 
could not procure. 4to. J. Nichols. 1800. 


THis colle€tion of manufcripts was made, we underfland, 
by Mr. Guife while in India, with very great labour of re- 
fearch, and at a very heavy expence, between the years 1788 
and 1795. ‘The volumes are now intended for fale, and, we be- 
lieve, have been offered with that view to the Direétors of the 
Eaft-India Company. They confift of Arabic, Perfian, and Hin- 
doo MSS. and, among the latter, is a very fine copy of the great 
work called the MAHABBARAT, of which Mr. Wilkins has 
prefented the public with an interefting epifode, called Buac- 
vat Geeta. The prefatory advertifement informs us that, 
except thofe in the prefent collection, there are no PeLHavic 
manufcripts in England, and not more than four or five in ZenpD. 
Thefe betore us treat of the ancient religion and hiftory of the 
Parfis, or difciples of the great Zoroafter, and many of them 
were purchafed at a high price from the widow of Darad, 
who was the preceptor of the celebrated M. Anquetil Du 
Perron, while there are others in it which that induftrious ori- 
ental {cholar could not procure when in India. We are per- 
feftly aware of the fevere, perhaps too fevere, ftigma fy a 
thefe writings by Mr. Richardfon, in his Differtation on the 
Languages and Manners of Eaftern Nations, who brands thefe 
imputed produétions of the Perfian law-giver as grofs forge- 
nies, ** the wretched fabrication of a modern Parfee Destour 
(prieft) who lived about three centuries ago ;""* as well as his 
opinion relative to Anquetil Du Perron himfelf, who, he af- 
firms, was impofed upon, as well as Dr. Hyde, when they were 
taught to confider the Sapper and the ZEND AVESTA as au- 
thentic originals; yet, while we think-it our duty to notice 
this, we are willing and anxious to do every juftice to Mr. 
Guife as a diligent colleétor, and a liberal encourager of eaf- 
tern literature, by bringing fo noble a colleétion over to his 
hative country, and we fincerely wilh him a proper remunera- 
tion. The catalogue contains, on the whole, of Arabie and 
Perfian MSS. /eventy-/even, many very finely - illuminated, 











* Differtation p. 12, of. edit, Oxford, 1778. 
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and beautifully written; of MSS, in Zend, Pehlavi, and Sap. 
ferit, fifty, in all one hundred and twenty-/even; and each 
shefe is accompanied with a fhort defcription of the contents, 
forming altogether a moft valuable colleftion, that would do 
honour to the firft library in Europe. As a fpecimen of the 
manner in which our author has difcufled their relpeive 
merits, we fhal! infert his account of the VENDIDAD Sapr, 
No. 42 of this colleétion. 


‘* A very large and finely-written volume, in folio. The Vendidad 
Sadé, in Zend. folio, 696 pages. It includes alfo the Izefchne Sade, 
and the Vefpered Sade. 

*¢ The word Vendidad, literally tranflated, fignifies feparated from 
the devil, i. e. contrary to the maxims of the devil, or the object of 
his hatred. 

‘¢ This volume is called by the general name, Vendidad, thong) 
befides what is termed the Vendidad, in a ftriét fenfe, it contains wwo 
other traéts of Zoroalter, called the Izefchne, and the Vifipered, 

** The Vendidad itfelf is the twentieth treatife of Zoroafter, and 
contains a dialogue between Zoroafter and Ormufd, the Deity, who 
anfwers feveral queftions which are put to him by Zoroafter. In this 
beok Ormufd is called the Pure Being, who recompenfes, abforbed in 
excellence, the Creator and righteous judge of the world, which fu 
fifts by his power. 7 

«« The work is divided into twenty-two chapters, which they call 
Fargards; and all which conclude with a prayer, which they call 
Efchem Vohou, pure and excellent: thefe are the firft words of the 
prayer, in the original language, which is thus tranflated. ‘* He who 
does good, and all thofe who are pure, fhall go to the manfions of 
abundance, which are prepared for them,” ‘The two firft chapters, 
and the five laft, contain a relation of hiftorical faéts, upon which the 
Parffes found their faith: the reft of the work confifts of their morals, 
policy, and legal ceremonies, In the fecond chapter Ormufd relates 
to Zoroatter the origin of the world. 

«« The third chapter {peaks of works that are agreeable to the earth, 
or rather to the angel who governs it: as agriculture, breeding cattle, 
&c. removing out of the way the bodies of the dead, and fuccouring 
the poor. 

«* The fourth chapter commands to render to the rich what has 
been borrowed ; it treats alfo of different fpecies of crimes called 
Meherderoudjs, becaufe they come from Detondj, the devil, a 
to Mahere, the angel who gives fertility to cultivated ground, ‘They 

commit Meheroudj, when they break their word, and when they vio- 
late contracts; when they refufe to pay couriers their hire, to reward 
the animals that affift in cultivating the ground, to pay the preceptors 
of youth, and the labouring peafants, and neglect to water a piece of 
ground, when they have promifed to do it. 

‘“« The fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, and ninth chapters, relate to 
particular ceremonies. ; 

** The tenth chapter treats of the prayers which drive away devils: 
thofe impure fpirits prefide over the particular crimes and evils t 
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which their names have relation: he that excites men to khafchm, 
rage, is called Khafchemi; he that rains ftorms of vad, wind, is called 
Vate; and fo of others, 

« The eleventh chapter contains a particular account of the me- 
thods to be ufed in purifications; with refpect to which the Honover, 
or word of God, is of the greatelt efficacy, 

« The twelfth chapter treats of the prayers which the children or 
kindred of the dead are obliged to fay, or caufe to be faid, on their 
account. 

« The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, fixteenth, feventeenth, and 
eighteenth chapters, treat of particular ceremonies, 

« The nineteenth chapter contains an account of the war between 
Ormufd and Ahriman, and of the defeat of Ahriman by the Honover, 
ot word of God. Ormufd declares, that, at the end of the world, 
the works of Ahriman, i. ¢. devil, will be deftroyed by the three 
Pro#iets, Ofchederhami, Ofchedermah, and Sfoffo'eh. 

In this chapter fomething is alfo faid of endlefs duration, and of 
the foul of God. 

« Zoroafter expatiates on what fhall happen at the refurrection ; 
after this great event, the righteous and the wicked fhal) pafs over a 
bridge that feparates earth from heaven, ‘This chapter concludes 
with the names of the devils, 

«« The twentieth chapter {peaks of the third Pocriodekefch, that is, 
the third Prince of the firft Dynafty, a righteous and holy Prince, 
who abolifhed the evil produced by the evil fpirit: to this Prince 
Ormofd gave the tree of Pealth, 

«In A x twenty-firft chapter, Ormufd dire&s Zoroafter to rendet 
the worfhip of prayer and praife to the fupreme ox, and to the rain of 
which the angel Tafchter ig the diftribucor, who fubfilts under the 
form of an ox. 

© The rain ie drawn from the rivers Pherat and Varkafs; and in 
conjunétion with the fun, “ who, like a proud courfer, fprings from 
the fummit of the mountain Albordy,” renders the earth fruictal, 

“ The twenty-fecond chapter contains the miffion of Zoroatter, 
Ormufd fends him with the angel Nerioflengul into lrman, which, in 
Zend, is called Erimene. 

“ The fecond work contained in the Vendidad Sade is the Ixechne, 
which the Parfles in general confider as a complete treatife. The 
word [zechne fignifies bleffing accompanied with praife, which is the 
general form of the prayers ufed by the Parfles. The Neacich ex- 
preffes the humility of the perfon who recites it; the lefcht contains a 
pompous culogium of the being to whom it is addreffed ; the Jc/chr is 
offered up with more folemnity, and is thought to be more éfficacious : 
water, which is confecrated to certain ceremonies, is alfo called 
lefchtee water, and it is fuppofed to have a particular virtue, which 
gives it an influence over the foul, If the prayer includes a petition, 
it 18 called an Asfergan., 

** This Izchne confifts of feventy-two chapters, which are called 
Ha. Ha isa contraétion of Hatam, the fecond word of the expref- 
fion Lenjube Hatam, fo \et it be, A form of words equivalent to our 


amen, with which every chapter of the Izchene is concladed. 7 
« The 
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4 Thework is divided into two parts; the firlt, which containg 
twenty-feven chapters, relates to the Supreme Being, bis word, and his 
creatures: the other part, which contains forty-feven chapters, confifts 
of prayers addrefied to Ormufd and his angels; and in thefe the ne. 
ceflities of mankind are particularly mentioned. This work is, in 
general, more a liturgy than any other. 

«* The Izefchne alfo contains the evlogy of the fun, of fire, and of 
water, of the moon, and the five gahs,.. The gahs are the five days 
which the Parfles add to the three hundred and fixty days of the year, 
becaufe their law confifis of twelve months, each of which has thirty 
days. 

‘s The Izefchne concludes with the eulogy of Serofch, the ange! of 
the terreftrial world, who watches over it tor us prefervation, 

«© The third wok, contained in the Vendidad Sade, is the Vifi- 
pered. If this treatife fhould be thought incomplete, it may be taken 
as a part of the Bagantafli, the fifteenth work of Zoroafter, which 
contains an eulogium on the creatures created by God. 

“* Viflipered Ranites knowledge of all. ‘This work confifts of 
twenty-feven fmall chapters, which are called Carde, i, e. portions, 

«* Zend is the name of the character of the Avefta, though it is ge- 
nerally put for the language itfelf in which the works of Zoroaiter 
were written, 

A copy of the Vendidad Sade in Zend is in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford; it was brought from Rombay by the Rev, Mr, 
Richard Cobbe in 1723, which with Mr, Guife’s Copies, are the only 
ones to be found in Britain.” P. 8. 


_ Such are the fingular and heterogeneous dogmas of the Ven- 
didad, and whether compofed by Zoroafter or a modern prieft, 
from the traditional déétrines treafured up among the fage 

vhilofophers.ot the Higher Afia, the. work is curious and. va- 
lable. Ot the authenticity of thofe MSS, compofed in San- 
fcrit, or ancient Hindoo, no doubt ¢canarife, and the complete 
copy of the Mahabbarat alone, in four folio volumes, and con- 
taining 9600 pages, of which the colleétor fays tew can be ob- 
tained perfect, is worth, we are credibly informed, nearly halt 
the fum, 6eo guineas, demanded for the whole colleétion. 
Amidit the unbounded affluence which the Eaft has of recent 
years poured upon us, and the predominant tafte daily fpread- 
ing wider for oriental literature, our wonder is, not that fo pre. 
cious an aflortment. of. the beft produdtions of the Afiatic 


Male fhow'd wanta:purchafer, but that it fhould remain a,day, 
dr an hour, undifpoled of. 
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Kaz. Xt. An Hiflorical Accountof Beauchicf Abbey, in the 
County of Derby, fromits firft Foundation to.its final Dif- 
folution. Wheren the Three following material, Points,in 
‘Oppokttion to vulgar Prejudices and Opinions, are clearly 

 eRtablifhed : 1. That this Abbey did ndi Yoke its Name from 
the Head of Archbifhop Becket, though it was dedivated to 
him. 2d. That the Founder of it had no Hand in the Mur- 
der of that Prelate; and,confequently, that the Hou/e was 
not.ereded in Expiation of that Crime.. 3d. The Depend- 
ance of this Houfe on that of Wrelbeck, in the Gounty of Not- 
tingham; @ Matter hitherto.untnown. By the late Rev. 
Samuel Pegge, LE: DL FS, A, gto. 266 pp.* 18s. 
‘ Nichols. © 1801. 


T IIS work was. given by the author to his. fon,.the late 

Samuel Pegge, Kfg..F.5,A. who died during the progrefs 

of the imprefhon, Aftera fhort fufpenfion -it has -been 

iven to the public, by the worthy author of the Hiftory ot 
eicefterfhire. 

Beauchief, the fubje& of this antiquarian refear¢h, was one 
of the leffer Monaitéxtes, but its hiftory will neverthelefs 
prove exceedingly interefting’ to all who are curious in our 
monallic antiquities. This convent alfo had lands and téne- 
ments in .the, parifhes immediately contiguous, namely, Dore, 
Sheflield, Norton,.and Dronfield, fome eftates im Nottingham- 
ihire- and ‘Leicelterfhire, as well as much imtéreft in Pveral 
towns and villages lefs remote. - Some in{tru€tion and amufe- 
ment may therefore, asthe author prefumes,; be’ communicated, 
if not té the more learféd antiquaries, at” léaft to fuch as 
may happen to live in the neighbourhood, sor’ be in aétual 
polfetficn of matty of the Abbey lands. } 7 

The contents are divided into feven chapters, with an ap- 
pendix, of which chapters the general fubjeéts are thefe. 

We ufually call the celebrated prelate Thomas a Becket, 
but this is erroneous; his proper appellation was Thomas 
Becket. He becamea great and general Saint; but the:name 
ef Beauchief does not originate trom him, the place was fo 
called before his time. It took its name’ from the nature°of 
the place where it ftood, in like manner as Beauchamp, Beau- 
mont, Beaupré, Beaulicu, &c. The Abbey was-not founded 
to atone for bloodfhed. Fitz-Ranulph, the, accomplice in the 
affaflination was not the founder, it was another. Fitz-Ranulph, 
The fituation of the Abbey is minutely defcribed, its extent, 
value, bounds, and park ; it was facred to the Virgin Mary, as 
well as to Becket ; it was.a Abbey and nota Priory. We are 
informed of the number of canons, their offices, and patrons; 

we 
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we have alf6 an account of the reftories and vicarages in its 

tronage, its temporal eftate and bencfaftions. Fhe vo- 
ume concludes with an account of the diffolution of the Ab. 
bey, and its fubfequent hiftory to the prefent time. 


‘** Fitz-Ranulph, notwithfanding the authority of the great names 
of Dugdale and Tanner, was no accomplice in the murder of Becket. 
Aad I find a fufpicion of this fort had entered the breaft of Dr. 
Thoroton, the oe yore hiftorian ; fince he, fpeaking of Ra. 
nulph, expreffes himfelf with diffidence in regard to this fact: “* He 
is reported (how truly I know not) to be one of thofe who committed 
that foul murder on Thomas Becket, the archbifhop of Canterbury : 
for which (befides two others) he built the Abbey of Beauchief in 
Derbyfhire.” Dr. Thoroton writes this from ¥. &. who makes the 
founder of the abbey at Beauchief no better than a common aiffaffin 
or bravo. 

** Bifhop Tanner evidently copies Sir William Dugdale; and Sir 
William takes his account from Mr. Kniveton. Dr. ‘Thororon takes 
his report from J. B. a perfon unknown to me; infomuch that the 
whole bufinefs feems to reft upon the credit of Mr. Kniveton and 7. B. 
who both, I dare fay, have only followed common rumour and fur. 
mife: for it is by al) authors agreed, there were but four perfons con- 
cerned in Becket’s murder, Reginald Fitz-Urfe, Wilhtam de Tracey, 
Hugh de Morevilla, and Richard Brito. But might not other per- 
fons, as well as the four principals, be engaged in the bloody bufinefs ? 
this is the opinion of Sir William Dugdale. But furely a perfon of 
Fitz-Ranulph’s rank and confideration, a baron, and of the beft note 
amongft them (for the reft were only knights), would certainly have 
been mentioned had he been prefent. In corroboration of this reply, 
I beg leave to obferve, he infallibly would have been called to account, 
and punifhed for the crime equally, or perhaps more feverely, than the 
others, had he been one of the company. It does not appear, hows 
ever, that he was; on the contrary, we behold him a nobleman of 
great dignity, opulent, and flourifhing. The perpetrators of this tra- 
gedy were all ordered immediately out of the kingdom, and their 
efiates would of courfe be feized and confifcated ; fo that, if Fitz- 
Ranulf had been one of the party, he never would have had it in his 
power to found a monaflery. 

** But was there not a Robert Fitz-Ranulph combined with the 
affaffins at Canterbury as a fauter and abettor, as Sir William Dug- 
dale fuggefts shove? | anfwer, there was one Randolph del Broc, or of 
the Brook, who, as Gervafius and Fitz-Stephen tells us, kept Salravode 
Caftle in Kent for the king, at the time of the Archbifhop’s murder; 
and there the confpirators, after their landing in England (for they 
came out of Normandy, where the king then was), were received and 
lodged, and thence went upon their evil defign to Canterbury. Ra- 
dulphus de Diceto farther fays, that Rodertus de Broc and his accoms 
plices, immediately after the murder had been committed, “ pillaged 
the aschbifhop’s houlehold furniture, the garments of his clerks and 
fervants, and the utenfils of the offices, &c.”” This Robert de Brae 
was therefore, though not with the tour knights, yet one of their pat- 
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tizans; and being the fon of Randolph de Broc; here isa Robert 
Fitz-Randolph, or Fitz-Ranulph; but then he could not poffibly be 
the fame perfon with our founder. Robert and his father are called 
de Broc, or del Broc, that is of the Brook; but Dr. Thoroton, Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale, and Dr. Fuller, who have oecafion to fpeak much of 
this family of Fitz- Ranulph, never deferibed it by that name. Again, 
as Robert the founder and his father Ranulph were Barons and Lords 
of Alfreton, of which we are well affared, it is very ftrange they 
fhould not be called fo by the old hiftorians, rather than by the ob- 
{cure and vulgar name of de Broc, In thort, thefe de Brocs appear to 
me to have been Kentith people, and not of Derbythire or Nottingham- 
fhire; for Robert, a thort time before the commiffion of Becket’s 
murder, caufed one of the archbifhop’s working-horfe’s tails, by way 
of infult and derifion, to be cut off (for which the archbifhop excom- 
municated him on the Chriftmas-day following) an a€t which does nog 
ip the leaft accord with the dignity and character of a high Sheriff, or 
the great Baron of Alfreton; but may well — comport with the 
rank and ftation of Robert de Broc, who, as Fitz-Stephen informs, 
and he probably perfonally knew him, had been a clerk, and afterwards 
a monk, but deferted his profeffion, and returned into the world. He 
had a nephew called John, as Fitz-Stephen alfo relates, but no fuch 
_— appears in the genealogy of the tamily of De Alfreton inferted 

ow. ‘This nephew, moreover, went by the name of Broc, which at 
that time, it feems, was the common and welkknown furname of the 
family ; and yet our chartulary, though it mentions fo many of the 
lineage of De Alfreton, is quite a ftranger toit. One “7 reafonably 
theretore conclude, that Kobert de Broc, and Robert Fitz-Ranulph 
the founder, were two different individuals; that the former was but 
a mean perfon in comparifon, whilft the latter was a nobleman of a 
confiderable landed eftate, as will appear hereafter, and had no fhare 
atallin the murder of archbifhop Becket, either as a principal, an 
accomplice, or even an acceflary, 

«« Bat after all, what occafion was there for fecking out for fo hor- 
rible a motive for Fitz-Ranulph’s foundation, as compenfation for 
blood, when there was fo fair, folaudable, and fo innocent an induce- 
ment to it? I fpeak in regard to the fenfe and notions of the times. 
The zeal of Chriftian piety was very blind and mifguided in the 
twelfth century, and the ftream of it was turned molt outrageoully on 
the ereétion of religious houfes. Werenot the praifes, the miracles, the 

re-eminence of this novel and brilliant faint, St. Vhomas of Canter- 
ury, daily ringing in men’s ears all over the kingdom? were not 
thefe reafons, all Jaid together, a fufficient incitement fog.a pious 
founder to proceed upon, without recurring to any other bafelefs and 
chimerical fancies, which, upon enquiry, as we have feen, have no 
foundation in the truth of hiftory, but are all built upon mere imagi- 
nation and furmife, the bare and miflaken name of the abbey, and 
that St. ‘Thomas happened to be the patron-faint, and, ia fact, upon 
nothing better than downright vulgar error? In fhort, it feems to be 

illiberal, uncandid, and uncharitable, to judge otherwife; and if an 
of the better fort of people have been drawn or induced to do fo, it 
was becaufe they were migled by the great authorites above- —— 
Sir 
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Sir William) Dugdale, Dr. Thoroton, and Bithop Tanner; all- of 


whom, with duc deference in general, in this cafe we make no difi- 
culty to reprobate and difcard. 


‘© Having thus endeavoured to.difprove and eradicate thefe wveteres 
avias trom men’s minds, to wipe away the vile and ugly afperfion of 
the founder's having dipped his hands in blood, and to clear his charac. 
tet to fatisfaction, as we hope, on that head ; we feem to be at liberty 
to proceed on delivering thofe few memorials relative to him, which 
we have beev able to recover.” P. 14, 


An appendix with a copious index is fubjoined, and we have 
no feruple in giving our opinion, that this publication is a va. 
luable addition to, the flores. which we at picfent poflefs. of 
antiquarian knowledge, - 





Art. XII. Latrodudiion to the New Tefiament. By John 
David Michaelis, &c. 


(Concluded from vol. XX. p- 673.) 


FAV iG: on a former oceafion, given a general view of 
the contents: of thefe additional volumes, we fhal]l now 
proceed to @ more partieularnotice of a few parts.. "We be- 
gin by laying before ourreaders a fpecimen of Michaclis’s 
manner, in his hiftorical account of the Epifttes’of St. Paul 
to the Theffalonians. 


«s Of the Time coben St. Paul orate lisifirft E piftle to the Thefjalaniants 
** The two Epiftles to the Theffalonians are the’ next in point of 
chronology to the Epiitle to the Galatians, Theffalonica, originally 
called ‘Therm, till its name was changed by Philip, in confequence 
of a vi€ory over the Theffalians, was in the time of St, Paul the ca- 
ital of Macedonia. In this city was a very numerous colony of 
Vets: and their fynagogue was fo celebrated, that St. Luke* calls it 
by way of eminence » cuxyeye, or, the fynagogue: and even to this 
very day Salonike, as the place is now called, abounds with’ Jewifh fa- 
milies, Now, as the Jews were the firlt perfecutors of Chriftianity, we 
fee the reafon why the Thefflalonian community was more expoled to 
perfecution than any other. 

«« St. Paul preached the Gofpel at Theffalonica, after he had taught 
at Philippit, and in the fame year in which he wrote his Epiftle to 
the Galatians. Some few among the Jews received the Gofpel, and 
the Apoltle endeavoured to prove to them the truth of Chriftianity 
from the prophecies of the Old Teftament?. Buta great number of 
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the heathens, who, though they had not been circumcifed, had learned 
to worfhip the one trae God, and are therefore called c#Sojeves "EAAn= 
ws, became converts to Chrift. Hence the.majority of this church 
confifted of native heathens, who had formerly been idolaters*; and 
it is not improbable that.Chriftianity had been propagated even aulong 
the idolatrous heathens, ‘The Jews ever jealous of the admiffion of 
the geatiles to the fame*privileges'with themfelves, were highly of- 
fended with the Apoftle’s conduct, and. raifed therefore fuch wa difturb- 
ance, that St. Paul and Silas were obliged to quit Theflalonica after 
a refidence of only three weeks, Not content with driving St, Paul 
from Theflalonica, before the Chriftian community was thoroughly 
eftablifhed, they carried their malice fo far.as to follow him evento 
Beroca: which place they obliged him Tikewife to quit, and to fly to 
Athens, Silas and Timothy ftaid behind at Beroea, but they received 
orders from St. Paul to follow him as foon as poffiblet ; and ac Athens 
St. Paul waited for themt. ‘Their a€tual arrival there is not men- 
tioned by Sr, —_ but that they really came thither to Se. Paul 
appears trom 1 Theii. ili. 1, 2. - ‘Fimothy however ftaid only a fhort 
time with St. Paul, who fent him back to Theffalonical]: and before 
Timothy’s return St, Paul had left Athens, and was gone to Corinth, 
where Timothy followed him, 

«* Now as St. Paul has mentioned, in, his firft Fpiftle to the Thef- 
falonians, not only Timothy’s departure to Theffalonica, but likewife 
his return®®, it follows that this £ iftle was written, not at Athens, as 
the fubfcription imports, but at Corinth, where St. Paul fpenta year 
and a half, 1 once thought it probable, that the Epiftle was written 
during the former part of this period : but it appears to me at prefent, 
that he wrote it rather in the latter pare of this interval, after he had 
made feveral excurfions from Corinth. St. Paul fays to the Theffalos 
nians, ch. i. 7, that thetr conduct was fuch, as made them an example 
for all the believers in Macedonia and Achaia, and ver. 7, 8,.9, he 
adds, ** For from you founded out the word of the Lord notonly in 
Macedonia and Achaia, but alfo in every place your faith in God is 
fpread abroad, fo that we need not {peak any thing: for they them- 
felves thew of us what reception we had with you, and how ye turned 
to God from idols, to ferve the living and true God, and to wait for 
his fen,” &c. From this’ paflage we mufl conclude that St, Paul had 
been in various places, after he had founded the church at Theffalo- 
Nica: and it is not improbable, that during the year and an half above- 
mentioned he made feveral excurfions from Corinth, one of which 
was perhaps to the ifland of Crete, as I fhall endeavour to fhew in the 
chapter which relates to the Epiftle to Titus, Further, in chy ii. 27, 
18, he fays, ** But we, brethren, being taken from you a fhort time 
in prefence, and in heart, endeavoured the more: abundantly to fee 


_—— 





«*  Thefit,g. +t Ads xvii. 14, 19. t Acts xvii. 16, 
§ St. Luke's filence in refpett to this matier is not extraordinary, be- 
caufe he was not prefent with St. Paul at Athens, having ftaid behind 
at Philippi. See above, ch. vi. fect. 3. 

} a Theil. ali, 1, @ Actsxviii, 5. ** & Theff, iii, 36.” 
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your face with great defire. Wherefore, we would have come untae 
you, even I Paul, once and again, but Satan hindered us.” Since 
therefore St. Paul had feveral times formed a refolation of revifiting 
‘Theffalonica, and had feveral times been prevented®, it is evident that 
this Epiftle was written, neither foon after St. Paul’s arrival at Co- 
finth, nor even foon after Timothy had arrived there from Macedo- 
nia. The particular year of the Chriftian Era 1 cannot pretend to 
determine: for thefe determinations, as I have already obfervedt, 
are very precarious. But if the Epiftle to the Galatians was written 
at the end of the year 49, the firit Epiftle to the Theffaloniatis was 
written probably about the year 51." Vol. iv. p. 23. 


If the reader would fee a paffage in this quotation moft ad. 
mirably illuftrated by a previous writer}, let him turn to the 
Hora Paulina of our acute and able countryman Mr. Paley, 
in the remarks on the firft Eputle to the Theffalonians, 
No. IV. p. 300, where he will fee the beft poffible comment 
on thefe words of Michaelis, ** their actual arrival there (at 
Athens) is not mentioned” to “ Timothy followed him.” 

The additions of the tranflator of Michaelis confift (as was 
partly faid before) of notes, extending as far as Chap. VI. 
Sef. 7, and occupying by themfelves 160 pages; and the 
** Differtation on the Origin of the Three firft Gofpels,” ex- 
tending to 243 pages. Thefe additions form the whole fecond 
Part of Vol. III. To give a {pecimen of the care and inge- 
nuity of the tranflator in illuflrating his author, feems here ta 
be ademand of juftice upon us. We thall fele&, for that 
purpofe, his note on the following words of Michaelis. 
* From a comparifon of ch. 1. 8, with 1 Chron. xxiv. 10, 
we find that the annunciation of the birth of St. John hap- 
pened in the fourth month of the Jews which correfponds 
nearly to our jay: confequently, the conception of St. John 
(which took place foon after the return of Zacharias from the 
fervice of the Temple) in the month of Auguft; whence it 
appears, that John was born in May, and Jets in. October.” 

ol. iit. p. 97- Mr. Marfh has three notes on this paflage; 
but the firit, containing the leading matter, is what we fhall 
take. 


% ‘This inference our author probably deduces from the following 
faéts. Figit, Zacharias, the father of John the Baptift, was a prieit 


_ 
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‘¢ * By what accidents he had been prevented St. Paul does not 
fay: but as during the courfe of his life he thrice fuffered ere 
(2 Cor. xi. 26.) it is not impoflible that one of them happened in the 
snterval which elapfed between his departure from Theflalonica and 
the writing of his firft Epiftle to the Theffalonians. 

+ Ch. xi. Seét. 1.” 

~ Or at leat a writer unacquainted wich what this author had = 
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of the courfe of Abia (Luke i. 5.) Secondly, Zacharias was in the 
_éxecution of his office in the temple, whenthe ange! Gabriel appeared 
to him, and announced that his wife Elifabeth would bear him a fon, 
who fhould be called John (Luke i, 8—13.) Thirdly, the priefts, who 
ferved in the temple, were divided by David (1 Chron, xxiv, 3—19.) 
into four and twenty claffes, each of which ferved in its courfe, and 
the eighth was that of Abia (ver. 10.) Now the Jewith ecclefiattical 
year began with the new moca, which was neateft to the vernal equi- 
nox, and confequently their fourth ecclefiaftical month, or Tammus, 
cortefpondedin part to our July. Bat whether our author's inference, 
that the clafs of Abia was in office in the month of ‘Tammus, is valid 
or not, depends on the two following queftions, How many days 
did each clafs ferve at atime? And at what part of the year did ¢ 
firft clafs begin its ofice? If we divide the Jewith year into four and 
twenty equal parts, and fuppofe that each clafs ferved about fourteen 
days, and likewife fuppofe that the firft clafs came into office at the 
beginning of the ecclefiaftical year, or on the firft of Nifan, the clafs 
of Abia, which was the eighth, was of courfe in office in the latter 
half of the fourth month. Both of thefe fuppofitions muft have been 
made by our author; otherwife I do not fee in what manner he can 
have come to this conclufion. But though no mention is made in 
1 Chron, xxiv. of the duration of the office of each clafs, Jofephus 
exprefsly declares, (Antiq. Lib, VII. c. 14, § 7,) that according to 
the inftitution of David, each clafs ferved only ove week at a time: 
Surake te way waregiay Siaxoviclas Tw Orw smi myateais oxTw, ame oab- 
Care em: caCCaroy. And a few lines afterwards he adds, thar the ar- 
rangement made by David was ftill retained at that very day: xa Su- 
fLivEY BTOSO lEIT[A0s AYEI THS THUACOY Huteas. But if each of the 
four and twenty clafles ferved only one week ata time, each of them 
muft have ferved twice in the year. However certain therefore we 
might be as to the month, when the firft clafs went into office, it mul 
be wholly impoflible to determine the month, in which Zacharias 
had the vifion in the temple, becaufe we have no data whatfoever, by 
which we can determine, whether his turn at that time was the firft or 
the fecond in the year, All that we can affirm with certainty is, that 
it was either in the eighth or in the thirty-fecond week, but which of 
the two muft remain undecided.” Vol. iii. Part ii. p. 50. 


The accuracy and ability difplayed in thefe notes cannot be 
too highly commended ; and the biblical ftudent will doubtless 
look, with fome anxiety, for the time when the fourth of thefe 
volumes fhall receive its illuftrauon from the tranflator, in the 
fame manner as the former parts. As we could d& no more 
by a multiplication of fpecimens, than illuftrate the general 
truth which we have here acknowledged, and which, with re- 
fpe& to the two firft volumes, the public has long acknow- 
ledged, that Michaelis, ay acuse and able writer, has found 4 
tranflator and commentator well worthy of him, we fhall now 
proceed to examine a part of the work, which flands in a pe- 
culiar light, being an original pradufijon of the tranflator, on 
a fubjett clofely conneéted with the principal book, ‘i 
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The reader will of courfe underftand us tomean Mr. Marth's 
** Differtation on the Ongin and Compofition of the Three 
firft Canonical Gofpels,” atra& occupying by itfelf 249 pages, 
and forming much the larger divifion ot the fecon part of 
vol. iii, It m: iy be proper here to fate, that the whole en. 
quiry into the origin, as itis called, of the three Gofpels of 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, cakes wuts rife from adefire to 
account both tor the verbal fmularities, and for the occafional 
differences, which appear in the parallel accounts of thefe three 
Evangelitts, w! here they relate the fame difcourfes or tranfac- 
tions. This attempt has been carried on with great earnefinefs 
in Germany, like many other minute and curious enquiries, 
and Mr. Marfh has manifeftly been led to form a new hypo- 
thefis upon the fubjeét, by being converfant with thofe which 
had been propofed before, and by the hope of being able to 
offer fomething not liable to the objeCuons, which his fagacity 
naturally fu; raelt ed to thofe of the German writers. An 
Englifh critic, or ftudent in theology, will be inclined to afk, 
whether it be neceflary that we fhould be able to account er 
tirely for thefe appe arances ? Whether the teftimonies t) 
we have to the authenticity, and authority of the are 
their early and univerfal reception by the church, which did 
not admit writ! ngs without full examination, be not fufficient 
to compel us to receive ain ‘m, though there fhould be difficul- 
ties refpecting the arrangement and phrafeology of thofe nar- 
ratives, which we th we find ourleives unable to folve? The 
German critics feem not to think fo; and Mr. Marth, deeply 
verfed in their writings, appears fo far to have caught their 
{pirtt, as to entertain no dealt that the folution is important, 
and even neceflary ; but that it remained to complete the work, 
by a more fortunate or judicious conje@ture than had yet been 
made. The opinion moft commonly received has been, that 
one or two of the three firft Evangelifts had copied from the 
third, or one from the other two; but which was the origin: al, 
ana which the copy: ifts, has been varioufly conjeftured. To 
this opinion (befides that it weakens the teftimony of the 
t vangelifts, by redi icing three to two, or even to one) there 
e various objet tions, which are ftated in the flrongeft manner 
by Mr. M. in the fecond chapter of his differtation. Le Clerc 
appears to have been the firft divine who threw out an idea, 
that the Evangelifts might have ufed fome common document or 
documents, which might have occafioned them to adopt fo fre- 
quently the fame terms, and forms of expreffion*. This se 
after 





Se ~ _ 


* Hitt. Eccles. Sec. 1. Ann 64.§ 11, &c. cited by Mr. Marth, p. 19. 
This opinion he mentioned alfo in the Bibliotheque ancienne " I110- 
ernt. 
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alter having been almoft unnoticed for along courfe of years, 
was again taken up in Germany by Profeflor Koppe, by Mi- 
chaelis, in bis fourth edition of his Inwwoduétion, and by others, 
whom Mr. Marth has enumerated; but more particularly bv 
Kichhorn, who, with great labour, went deeply into the invet- 
tigation of the fubjeét, and with much ingenuity drew upaa 
flaement of 42 fettions of evangelical hiftory, which, ben 
contained in all the three Evangel in queiflion, he lias 
to have been all in the original document. ‘They form atole- 
rably well-connected hiflory of the Incarnation and Miniitry 
of our Saviour. ‘This common decument, trom which three 
Evangelills drew materials, Eichhorn fuppofed to be in Hebrew 
or Chaldee. Mr. Marth, atter many preparatory fleps, aflign- 
ing reafons for the rejeétion of other hypotheles, and various 
forms of this hypothelis, propofes his own in the tollowing 
terms ; marking the common Hebrew document by the fign x, 
and certain tranilations of it, with more or lefs additions, by 
@, 6, &C. 


«© St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, all three ufed copies of the 
common Hebrew document x; the materials of which St. Matthew 
{who wrote in Hebrew) retained in the language in which he found 
them, but St. Mark and St. Luke tranflated them into Greek, ‘They 
had no knowledge of each others Gofpels; but St. Mark and St. Luke, 
befides their copies ot the Hebrew document x, ufed a Greek tranfla- 
tion of it, which had been made before any of the additions a, 8, &c. 
had heen inferted. Laftly, as the Gofpels of St. Mark and-St. Luke 
contain Greek tranflations of Hebrew materials, which were incor- 
porated into St. Matthew’s Hebrew Gofpel, the perfon, who tranflated 
St. Matthew’s Hebrew Gofpel into Greek, frequently derived affittance 
from the Gofpel of St. Mark, where St. Mark had matter in common 
with Se. Matthew; and in thofe places, but in thofe places only, whete 
St. Mark had no matter in common with St. Matthew, he had free 
quently recourfe to St. Luke’s Gofpel.” P, 195. 


This ftatement, it fhould be obferved, is accommodated with 
great attention, to particular circumftances which the author 
has pointed out in the former parts of his Differtation; but it 
muft alfo be ftated, that befides this firlt Hebrew document xg, 
and its tranflations, Mr. Marfh fuppofes alfo a ot nee aN 
Hebrew document 3, which contained a collettion of precepts, 
parables, and difcourfes, not in chronological order, which he 
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derne,s ‘* Pour moi, je fuis perfuadé que S. Marc n’avoit point vu 

l’Evangile de S. Matthiev, mais qu'il s’etoit fervi de quelques me- 

moires communs; ce gui avoit fait qu’ils avoient fouvent e 

memes termes. J'en ai parlé dans ma differtauion fur les qaatee Bygp-" 

geliftes.” T. ii, p. 335. 
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calls a Tvajodoye. This he conceives to have been ufed only 
by St. Mathew and St. Luke, who had copies of it differing 
from each other. 
Suppofing fuch a theory to be neceffary, for accounting for 
the verbal fimilariies and differences of the three firft Evan. 
ifts, which we by no means admit, the obvious fault of this 
ypothefis is its extreme complexity. Here are two Hebrew 
documents, and feveral Greek verfions with additions gratvi- 
toufly fuppofed; which everi the praflice fo common with this 
author of ufing algebraica] notations, can hardly enable the 
reader to diftinguifh from each other. To defcribe the fources 
of St. Matthew’s Gofpel by this method, he employs no lefs 
than feven of thefe marks; namely, x, «, y, A, I’, 3, and r’. 
Befides thefe, there are the marks peculiar to St. Luke, or 
St. Mark, 8, B, and x; in all, ten different figns, ftanding for 
feparate documents, or modifications of documents ; and all 
thele gratuttoufly fuppoled, without proof for the exiftence of 
one among the numbet. This hvpothefis the author himfelf 
confiders as fimple ; but-we conceive that no other perfon 
whatfoever can coincide in that opinion. He fays, with 
- . ‘ ; 
refpedt to the rc. of this hypothefis, that “ there 1s no in. 
ternal improbability attending any one of them: they are net 
ther numerous nor complicated.” Here we muft certainly 
obferve, that altogether they are numerous, and confequently 
by the combinations fuppofed in their application become ex« 
tremely complicated: and though no gee ftep may be in 
itfelf improbable, yet the difcovery of ten different fources to 
certain works, by mere analyfis, not one of them being clearly 
mentioned or alluded to in hiftory, is altogether of the very 
higheft inprobability, and torms fucha difcovery as was never 
yet made inthe world, and probably never will; becaufe, if not 
abfolutely impothible, it is fo near it, that the mind can hardly 
fancy a diftinétion. Nor can we omit to fay, that the author 
of the hypothefis is rather too hafty in his mode of recom- 
eens it to general adoption. For, after oy ey. how it 18 


applicable tothe cale of the Golpels, as ftated by himfelf, he 
concludes thus : 


« It appears then, that the phenomena of every defcription, ob- 
fervable in our three firft Gofpels, admit of an eafy folution by the 
ptopofed hypothefis. And face wo other hypothe/is can folve them all, 
we may conclude that it is the true one.” 


_ tn this thort fentence there are many things liable to objec- 
tion. in the firft place, that the hypothefis thould folve the 
phenomena or circumftances, as conceived and ftated by the 
author, is not at al! extraordinary, fince it was framed by him- 
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felf with thofe views, and for that exprefs purpofe, and confe- 
quently muft have been altered and modified by him in the 
forination, till he had adapted it completely to his own view 
of the cafe. ‘That ix would equatly adapt itflf to anh inde. 
: endent view of the circumftances, taken by another perfon, is 
t, no means clear. In the fecond place, it cannot, we think, 
be allowed, that the folution thus gained is ea/y, On thé 
contrary, it is fo difficult, that, wichout the fhort-band marks 
$ which the author has borrowed from algebra, it would {carcel 
be capable of explanation. But thirdly, that no other hypo- 


fumed hypothefis, the fecret procefs employed by the Evan. 
pelts in drawing up their Gofpels, Mr, Marth has evidently 
een led by his familiarity with the Germati divines ; and par- 
ticularly by the example of his author Michaelis, and Eichhorn; 
to furpafs whom, in their own plan of interpretation, would na- 
turally be an objeét of his ambition. That he has furpaffed them 
both in the fubtlety and ingenuity of his fyftem, and in the fkill 
with which it is developed, cannot, we think, be denied. But we 
concéive that the attempt itfelf was fuperfluous, and one which 
in its very nature was fuch as could not poffibly be attended 
wiih complete fuccefs. He has failed, therefore, only by ate 
tempting jm Spay the only failure to which fo much 
mgsnaky is likely to be expofed. 

e (hall now fubjoin fome account of the parnphlets which 
this hypochefis has occcafioned, 4s we promifed in our former 
article on Michaelis. The account of the tra&t on the Apo- 
calypfe we muft defer, for want of room. 


Ant. XII. Remarks on “ Michaelis’s Introduction to the 
New Teflament, Vols. 11. IV. Tranflated by the Rew, 
Herbert Marfh, and augmented with Notes." By Way of 


Caution to Students.in Divinity. 8vo. 4gpp. 1% 
White, Hatchard, &c. 1802. 


Art. XIV. Letters to the anonymous Author of Remarks 
on Michaelis and his Commentator, relating efpecially to the 
Differtation on the Origin and ay Aw of our Three 

| fitft Canonical Te By Herbert Marfh, B. D. F. R.S. 
Fellow. of St. John's College, Cambridge. Syvo. 39 PP» 
is. Rivingtons. 1802. 


s thefis can folve all thefe appearances, is an affumption of ex- 
5 travagant boldnefs, fince we well know how inexhauftible imas 
: gination is, in forming hypothefes ; and fince the truth, if ever 
r rt fhould be difcovered, will probably folve them all with real 
fimplicity and eafe. 

| Into the arduous attempt to difcover, by means of an af- 
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Art, XV. Remarks on Michaelis’s Introduthion, Se. ¥ 
Second Edition. With a Preface and Notes, in Reply to 
Mr. Marfh, 8vo. sig pp. White, &c. 18o2, 


THE profeffed obje€t of the fir of thefe traéts, which, 
though arionymous, is well worthy of attention, is to offer a 
caution te fiudents in Divinity. “The caution, as we under- 
ftand it, is this, that they fhould not faffer themfelves tobe 
led by the ex xample of Michaelis and his commentator, not. 
withftanding the abilities of both, to give am undue weight to 
matters of mmutercfearch, concerning the hiftory of the Gol- 
else That they fhould adhere to the abundant te ftimony we 
Save: for the authenticity and infpiration of thofe facred docu- 
ments, though there fhould be- fome particulars, refpecting 
thei compoh tiem, which they find themfelves unable to ex- 
lain, Michaelis, on the contrary, is determined te find the 
- angeli fs exatt and regular hiftorians, which feems to have 
been no part of their defign; and-is muck more ready to give 
up their iufpiration which, ¢ indeed, in one or two inftances he 
feems defirous to relinquifh*) than tobelievethat they could have 
writter without fuch a plan as he is pleafed to afcribe ta them, 
The author of the tract firft {peaks of Harmomes (p. 8) which 
ke allows to have their ufe; but contends, that the point is 
urged tow far, when it is expefted that we ‘hould be able to 
arrange Syery minute paflage in perfect confifiency, from fuch 
mdepend Gas Narratives. 
He next {pe aks of St. Lu ke" § Gofpel {ps 16" and oppofes 
with force the idea of Michaelis, “ that inftead of being lofers 
we fhould be real gainers, if we were to confider St. Luke as 
a mere buman hiftorian.’ "This, he favs, is lke expeching to 
add. ftre ng} h tea fabric by pulling down one of itssmam pillars. 
The tethmontes of inte a. and external authority for the 
Kvar well its are e qual, and if we wt rcanonize one, we put the 
reft in the fame danger. He then proceeds (p. 23) to confider 
Mr. Marth’s hypo: hefis, refpetting the origin of the three firft 
Gofpeis,which he maintains to be very far from fimple, and confi- 
ders as very degrading to the charatter.of the Evangelifis, who 
are reduced by it tobe “ the mere copiers of copyifts, the com- 
pilers from former compilations, from a farrago of Gofpels er 
arts of Goipels, of unknown authority every one of them.” 
fe lays much ftrefs on the rotal {lence of the Chriftian Church 
sefpetiing the fuppofed documents; and points out that fafiin 
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Martyr, inftead of referring to any fuch fources, under the 
name of AaMonvmroveumae Tay Amocoawy, expic {sly declares that he 
means the Gofpels, 4 xa?ira:daytira, With refpeét te the 
verbal refemblances, he throws outa fuggeition well worthy 
10 be purfued (p. 32); that they belong chicfly to the fpeeches 
or difcourfes of our Lord, which we may well fappefe the 
Evangelifts to have been anxious to recolleét and preferve, 
with the utmoft poffible exattnels. He {uppofes, for that pur- 
pofe, frequent cemparifons of their recollections, during their 
antercourfe with each other, the imperfeétions of which were 
to be remedied, as far as neceflity required, by the intimations 
of the Holy Spint. This folution, if it fhould not ia every 

rticular remove the doubts or difficultics of minute enqui- 
rers, will do as much, perhaps, as we ought te éxpe& iss 
matter of this kind. 

Though the trantlater of Michaelis is treated with the utmok 
refpe€t by this anonymous antagonut, the denial of his hy pochelis 
has been confidered by that writer asagrofsaffront. He has, there- 
fore, addreffed fix Letters to him four agtharticlejin which, with 
a good deal of contempiuous ilyle, he endeavours té prove hiva 
unfair in his attack, and incompetent w decide upon the quef- 
tion, or to give cautions to fludents in Divinity. This attack, 
far from being unrepeMed, hae occafioned a {hort Preface, and 
a confiderable colle¢tion of Netes,to the feoond edition of the 
tra; in which the anonymous author, flep by flep, defends 
himfelf from the accufations of Mr. Marfh, and fhows, in fome 
very remarkable inflances, rat the fondneds for his hypothefis 
has obfcured the fagacity of that writer. He points out par- 
ticularly, by quotations at large (p. 78) that Juftin Martyr cer- 
tainly dis quote the Evangeliits under the utle of «2royncovev> 
walz; and he anfwers a ftrong argument of Mr. M. that Jul- 
tin Martyr has quoted from thofe Memoirs “ what does not 
exilt, either in fenfe or in fubftance, in any of our tour Gef- 
pels.” As the nature of this difpute docs not admit of an 
exaft account being given, without going into a very great 
extent, and as we, having profefled ourlelves adverfe to Me. 
Marfh’s hypothefis, might be in danger of giving a partial view 
of the arguments, we fhall here refrain; adding only, that we 
think the anonymous writer has fhown himfelf amply. to de- 
ferve that refpeét and deference, which Mr. Marth is mclined 
to withhold from him, on the plea chat he is anonymous ; and 
that, whatever may be thought of the hypothefis, the. caution 
to ftudents in Divinity, not to give tod much weight to fuch 
queftions, is both ufeful in itfelf, and has been entorced with 
great ability. 
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Art. XVI. The Mineralogy of Derbyftire: with a Defcri>. 

tion of the moftinterefing Mines *n the North of England, 
in Scotland, and in Wales; and an Analyfs of Mr. Wil. 
fiams’s Work, intitigd “ the Mineral Kingdom.” Sub. 
joined is a Gloffary of the Terms and Phrafes ufed by 
Miners in Derbyfhire. By foha Mawe. 8vo. 211 pp 


Gs. W. Phillips. 1802. 


Ir is juflly obferved in the Preface to this volume, that 


*« Derbyfhire has ever been confidered as one of the chief mining 
counties in the kingdom, and was kuown to produce lead ore ata very 
early period, Since the Roman invafion, its mines have fupplied the 
greareft part of Europe with their produce, It appears that the Saxons 
introduced their method of working the mines, the riches of which 
recompenfed their labour, and the prefent mineral laws, cuftoms, and 
technical phra‘cs are derived from them. Perhaps no country yet 
known produces fo many veins as the mining traét of Derbythire ; and 
the number of mines that have been funk in various parts is incredis 
bie.” =P. ni. 

This author defcribes himfelf as a native of Derbythire, re, 
fident aconfiderable time in that county ; and {peaks of havin 
repeatedly vifited the mines of that, as well as of other parts ot 
the kingdom ; in confequence of which, he was induced to 

ublith his obfervations, with a view to guide the traveller to 
the mot interefting points, and to defcribe thofe objets to the 
mineralogift as they are prefented by nature, He acknow. 
ledges himfelf to be an obferver addi€led to no theory, and 
therefore leaves the {cientific to form opinions according to 
their own fentiments, 

The work is divided into eighteen Seftions, the titles of 
which are as follows: 1. Curiofities of Derbythire, particu. 
larly near Caftleton. 2. Account of the Strata in Derbythire. 

. The fubje€& continued. Further account of the Strata of 
Derbyshire, particularly of the Limeftone and Toadftone, 
4. Strata of the Mountains to the welt of Caftleton. 5. Ac+ 
count of the Adits or Galleries. 6. Obfervations on Cat Dirt, 

. Account of the Fluor Mine, and of the Manner of work- 
ing that Mineral. 8. Account of other Minerals found in 
Derbyfhire. 9. Of the Lead Ores. 10, Account of the 

Eéton Copper Mine. 11. Defeription of the Surface of the 
Country in Derbyfhire. 12. Some account of the Mines 
north of Derbyfhire. 13. Concerning fome Mines in Scot- 
land. 14. Tour from Glafgow to Staff. 15. Salt Mine of 
Northwich. 16. The Paris Mine. 17. Some other obfer- 
vations 
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gations in Wales. 18. An account of Mr, Williams's Book, 
called the Mineral Kingdom.—Gloflary. 

The defcriptions of this work are illuftrated by four copper- 
plate engravings. 

In the firft Seétion, this author gives a concife account of 
the general appearance of Derbyfhire ; defcribing its fituation, 
its extent, its mountains, its remarkable buildings, its manufac. 
turies, and its natural curiofities, fuch as the Peak’s hole, the 
Elden hole, the ebbing and flowing well near Cajflleton, &c. 


«« The noted cavern,” he fays, “ of Peak's hole has been fo often 
deferibed that any farther account would be fiiperfluous ; but a fhort 
defcription may be allowed of another wonder of the Peak, not fo gene- 
rally known, concerning which marvellous ftories have been told, and 
this plain account may at leaft fave the reader from impofition, Elden 
hole in Peak foreft, is a chafm or fillure on the fide of a limeftone moun- 
tain, about 30 yards in length, and from 7 to g yards wide, The 
form is irregular, the depth about 60 yards, the ftratum feparating at 
the bottom, with fome communications of inconfiderable extent, 
Any miner could go down with eafe, for a fmall compenfation; he 


would call it a foake, /rwallow, or opening, as {hall afterwards be ex- 
plained,” P. 8. 


In the fecond Seftion, which defcribes the mundus /ubter- 
raneus, or the {trata of Derbyfhire, Mr. Mawe obferves, that 
thofe ftrata are fingularly curious, and perhaps unlike any thing 
to be found on the continent, being confidered by foreign mis 
neralogills as often mens exceptions from the general 
rules obfervable in continental mines. 

In this Seétion, befides the general and particular defcription 
of the frata, the peculiarities by which they differ from fimilar 
{trata in other places, are clearly and judigioufly pointed out, 

In the fifth Seétion, which defcribes the adits, or galleries, 
or drains, to free the mines trom water; it is curious to fee 
the waft furs that have been expended for the formation of 
tlofe Aupendous works, without which the mines would have 
been either entirely, or m great meafure, inacceMble to the la- 
bourer. They at once re the opulence, the knowledge, 
and the enterprifing fpirit of the nation. : 

The following defeription of the mine of fluor, or what 
is commonly known under the name of Derbyfhire [par, taken 
from the feventh Section, will, we prefume, prove acceptable 
to our readers. 


** It is impoffible to account for the prodigious pe hp fingu- 
lar difpofition of the veins, and faudden contraits of the colours, 
which occur in this fubftance. Some of the pieces of fluor are a foot 
in thicknefs, and have four or five different and diftinét veins; bat 
fuch large pieces are very rare. In general they are only about three 
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or four inches thick ; and fome ent one ftrong vein, while othe 
thew many {maller. Such as di a geographical figure, like a cot 
Joured map, are moft rare, and valuable. Some varieties are much 
more loofe in their texture than others, The colouring. matter he 
been generally thought to be icon, but I fafpedt it to be aiphalt, which 
may perhaps contain pyrites in adecompofed flate; but there ate 
many fingolar varieties which have not undergone any analyfis. The 
fluoric acid is eafily obtained by pulverizing the fluor, and putting it ia 
a leaden retort, to which add its weight of any of the mineral acide, 
Apply 3 gentle heat, and the Guoric acid will appeat as gas, which 
may be caught in a veilel of the fame materials with the retort. Its 
peculiar property of cosroding gla(s and filiceous fabftances, is weil 
known, and has been yed in France in engraving gla(s plates of 
Gingular beauty. . It is alfo a noted flux for the lead ore, its very name 
being derived from its being fo ready a mean of accelerating tufion, 

** Faujas de St. Fond has pronounced this fabitance to be the mok 
beautiful in the mineral kingdom; and has particularly praifed the 
clegance of the manufacture. 

** In the loofe earth of the caverns are found rounded nodules of 
Yead ore, fometimes called potatoe ore; and there is in the fame 
ynountain 2 pipe vein of calcareous fpar, one of which contained lead 
ore, which was worked as at M, called the Miller mine. The limes 
ftone that compofes the whole is full of marine exuvia. This moun- 
tain, as I before obferved, geaches fouthward to the Winnets, where 
it is feparated from the Long Cliff by a deep ravine, in which is the 
road to Manchefter, 

*« The rocks on the fide of the road are ftapendous, and in ma 
places perpendicular, running in all directions, and forming immen 
caverns. The mines of this mountain afford the greateft variety of 
mineralogical information of any which I have yet fren. ‘The veine 
themfelves, the frequent obftruAion of their directions, and the diflo- 
cation of the ftrata, with the heterogeneous fubltances found in the 
immenfe caverns, prefent matter for great ftady and curious obferva- 
tion. 

** The socefs into the mine of fluor is tolerably eafy, defcending 
about 60 yards down fteps, amid limeftone. Proeeeding about 36 

rards deeper, by an eafy route, you arrive at a moft beautiful cavern, 
befet with delicate white ftalaftite, which, to the imagination aflumes 
a variety of figures, At a {mall diftance further, you are led into a 
cavern yet more grand, in which fome ftalactites, hanging perpendi- 
cularly from the roof of the projefting rock, form a ftriking femicit- 
cle; the black wails of the mine contrat with the fnow white ftalac- 
tites, and conftitute a fcene furpaffing defeription, Hence you are 
led into a variety of interefting caverns, veins, &c, and the guide will 
be ready to give every information to the curious vifitor, without any 
with to elude him by fabulous wonders, or interefted error.” P. 71, 


The E€on copper mine being the only one of any confe- 

ence in Derbyhhire, the following extratt from the tenth Sec. 
tion will probably gratify ouf readers. 

*¢ The famous vein of —_—. ore called Eton mine, lies neat 


Hartington, being what the Germans cal} 2 fock work, and the only 
enc 
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ome in this kingdom. It is fituated from the furface to the bottom in 
# blackith brown fiaieftone, the itrata of which are in the greateft con- 
fafion, extremely isregplar, and running in all dire¢tions, as the 
teader may judge from the annexed plate. 

‘¢ This mine was probably worked at a very early period; it is 
one of the deepeft in Europe, and it is now worked to the depth of 
220 fathoms or 1320 feet; during the time it produced the greateft 

yantity of ore, the profits were immenfe. 

« This work feems very different from the generality of veins; it 
has the appearance of large Cavities or openings in the ftratum filled 
with copper ores, &c, } 

¢ There are fome few other mines in the neighbourhood of little 
sonfequence. 

«« This mine was extremely produttive, and at one time employed 
more than 1000 people; the rich ore was in amazing large heaps, 
being in fome places 70 yards broad, in others not above ten, Ie 
was netted at Cheadle, where coals are more plentiful; and the cop- 

r is greatly efteemed, and much in requeft for large boilers, dc, bee 
ing more duttile than any other.” P. 181. 


We fhall only tranfcribe one more paflage, containing a 

pleating defcription of the very curious ifland of Staffa; which, 

eing fhort, may allowably be added to thofe already given of 
that celebrated natural objeft*. 


* Stata,” Mr. Mawe fays, ‘* is a bold high iflet, rifing nearly 
perpendicular in many places; being about a mile long, and one 
eighth of a mile broad. [Ir is almoft furrounded by pertect bafaltic 
columns in different directions, and of unequal magnitude; they are 
in general perfectly diltinét and detached from each other. The 
more earthy parts in the hollows confift of a fingular {pecies of mandef 
fone, of a dark dirty brown colour, full of holes, many of which 
cofitain caleedony, #éolité, and olivin. Zeolite appeared very (carce, 
and I never found any deferving the name of a good {peciinen. 

“ The furnmits of bafaltic prifms appear above the grafs in one 

ttof the ifland. The boat generally lapds you on bafaltic co- 

mns, which are even with the water; from which you walk on 
others, rifing in regular fucceffion, and ferving the purpofe of fteps, 
until be arrive at h height of the iftand. 

‘* Neat the cave of Fingal the colamns are of great heiyht, fome 

pendicular, others bending. Oppofite there is the ifland of 

la, which is compleatly formed of columns in all direCtions, 
but lefs than thofe of Staffa, trom which it is feparated by a narrow 
found, very deep, though not excceding ten yards wide. 

« The fea almoft continually beating againft the weftern end of the 
ifle, may probably have formed a cave which is fituated there; it may 
be caseoalll wih a boat in fine weather, the water iw it is deep, and a 
gtcat furf runs ia high winds. The approach and entrance to the 
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* See Dr, Garnet's account, in the Brit. Cait, vol. xvir py 616- 
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cave are by walking on bafaltic columns, that alfo form a path to the 
end, which may be 60 or 70 yards. 

* Its breadth at the enrrance about 12 of 1¢ yards, its height about 
20 yards, depth of the water in the cave ftom 10 to 15 feet. 

“ Vhe conttant humidity of the cavern caufes the tops of the co. 
Jumns which form the path to be extremely fiippery; they are alfo at 
Linequal diftances, and unequal in height, fome being a foot or mor 
hicher than others, and the width belbg only the diameter of a co- 
lump, which renders this not one of the fafeft roads for a traveller, ag 
one flip would plunge him into 20 or 16 feet water, with the addi. 
tional danger of a violent furf that would render fwimmirg ufelefi, 
I wou'd advife the vifitor, whofe curiofiry may lead him to the far 
end, to take cff his boots, by which he will have the ufe of his feet 
better, and be Tefs liable to flip. ‘This ifland, though bare of foil, 
produces good grafs, and is much elteemed for pafture; fometimes 
twenty or thirty head of cattle are feeding on it. One family refides 
here to take care of them during the fummer.” P, 158. 


This imerefting work concludes with a very ufeful Gloflary, 
of the terms ufed by the miners in Derbyfhire ; and it is cu- 
rious to obferve the great number of thofe words, which are 
totally different from thofe of common language. To this 
account of Mr. Mawe’s book, we fhall only add our ge- 
neral opinion; which is, that the fubje& is here treated 
in a plain, accurate, and pleafing manner, fo as to render 
the work ufeful to the traveller as well as to the mineralo- 


gift. 
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ART. 17. Rhyme and Reafm; focrt and Original Poems. 120. 
is2pp- 48 Blacks and Parry. 1803. 
What this author fays of his Poems, in a fhort addrefs to the critics, 
is pertettly truc : 
«« T fhall not (or myfelf I flatter) 
Your judgments for a moment rack ; 
Upon the face fo plain my matter, 
You'll give your verdiét in a crack.” 


The exclufive pretenfion of the author to reafon in his thymeyap- 
pears to ariic chicily from the abfence of what is unrcafonable; there 
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ate no ghofts, no myfteries, no extravagantly refined fentiments, no for. 
rows about nothing; but a collection of familiar thoughts «xpreffied in 
ealy tanzas, or couplets. We cannot perhaps give a better fpecimen 
of the author’s ttyle, than by inferting the following lines, direéted 
againft a tafhionable folly, which he has been eateful to avoid. 


“WRITTEN AFTER READING SOME VERY SAD SONNETS, 


Hence, Senfibility! fantaftic maid, 
Of joy and forrow equally afraid ; 

Vhy com’ft thou thus to brave a life of ftorm ? 

So thin thy vefture, and fo frail thy form! 

Say, dof thou love by Cinthia’s dubious light 
Near fome lope tomb to fit a woe-worn fprite ; 
Charm'd the Sad Sonnet’s melody to hear, 

And fmile and thudder at the midnight air! 

Doft thou delight o’er nature’s vivid fcene 

To caft the yellow tints of fickly fpleen! 

Go, impotent of body and of mind, 

Thy aching temples with the night. fhade bind ; 
Hatté to the hermit’s and the {riar’s cell, 

There on your felf-taught woes in rapture dwell ; 
There ufelefs to a world you thus deplore, 

Join in his fighs, and add one blockhead more: 
There, for yourfelt, pour forth this pray’r to Heav’n— 
That fins of Difcontent may be forgiv’n!” P62. 


A good vein of humour appears alfo in the defcription of the au- 
thor’s poetical miftrefs (p. 34) and in feveral other of his cffufions, 
Which are all fhort, and all in an eafy ftyle. ‘That they fhould be all 
equally lively of epigrammatic cannot be expefled. Though no name 
appears to the publication, it is faid to proceed from the pen of the 
Rev. P. Smyth, of Oxford. Mr. S. feems to promife a fecond part 
of his collection ; but that of courfe will depend, in fome degree, 
upon the fuccefs of the prefent, 


Arr. 18, The Lapse of Time, a Piem, for the New Year. By Re- 
becca Edridge. gto. 18, Robfon. 1803. 

To withhold our approbation of the talents and tafle of an author 
who deferves praife for her good intentions, benevolence, and piety, 
18 a very unpleafant part of our duty. Yet is this duty often impofed 
onus, The lines before us are manifeftly the produétion of a reli- 
gious and well-difpofed perion, not wholly deficient in poetical ideas; 
but who feems unacquainted with rhythm, and unable to form, except 
at random, any harmonious verfes. In the very firit page of this Poem 
(which is meant to be in blank verfe) we find the following line: 


‘© From chaos called, burft into creation.” 


We have marked feveral fimilar lines, In one paffage there are two 
fuch in fucceffion. Perhaps the tollowing (though one of hem is not 
Properly a verie) are as tolerable as any in the Poem. 


O * Defcend 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL. XXI. FFR. 250%. 
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«© Defcend among the wretched herds, where guilt, 
By sefperation wrought, from Crime to crime 
Proceeding, leads at latt to fhame and death. 
With kind pre vention the young fioner {natch 
krom vice: with lenity his faults reprove, 
And with religious precepts and advice 
Admonifh him to penitence. Harden’d 
Untceling wickednefs, which unappall’d 
kor many years has multiply’d bas crimes, 
And glories in the mifchict he has wrought, 
May mid his fad career a moment find 
For contrite recollection - emorie : 

But by the world defpis’d, by ali caft o 
And trom fociety expel’ d, no place 

A refuge 3 yields : urg’d by neceflity 
Again his depredations he renews, 

(necks the monitions of his penfive hours, 


‘ad by defpair ferocious made, at length, 
cA terri ible example, cedes his life 
‘Vo the community which he has wrong’d!” P. & 


*do not confider this lady as wholly deficient in poctical talent; 


but fhe mutt read and ftudy poetry much longer before fhe attempts 
Jgain to write it. 


DRAMATIC. 


A> ro, es Dramatic Poems. Leonora, a 7 racgedy . and Eiha and 


‘dale, a Diamatic Poem. Sv0O. 163 Pp. 55 " Bell. 1801. 


he numerous poetical and dramatic produtions of ordinary 
merit which it talls to our Jot to perufe, the volume before us is one 


of the tew on which we can dwell with intereft and pleafure. ‘The 
Vragedy of Leonora is of a cegular conflruction; the principal chae 
racter (at leaf!) is itriking, and the langua ge (generally {peaking) har. 


monious and elegant. Leonora, the ‘de ie, had, when her hufband 
was believed to be flain in battle, been feduced. or rather violated, by 
a treacherous friend of his. The hufband, Lorenzo, recovered ot 
his wounds; but the confequence of his wife’s illicit commerce was a 
beautiful and amiable daughter, who has | een bred up as Lorenzo's 
hild. Having arrived at the age of maturity, fhe falls i in love with 
_ is ah cloved 9 ‘Theodore . a “Gil tinguif 7 young warrior, of bi rch 
unknown, but who afterwards proves to be the loft fon of Lorenzo by 
¢ rmer wife. Before the difcovery of “Theodore’s birth to himlelt 
“a 1 Con ftantia, they have been pe rfuaded by Sebaftian (an inf{idious 
on who knew of the relationfhip) to marry privately, left Con- 
heal fhould be compelled by her parents to wed another. Leonora 
has now no other means of has Pasi op the young couple from remorfe 
and intamy, than the oven al of her crime, or rather misfortune. 
i ving made this avowal, fhe deitroys her by poifon, Part of het 
dying fcene, which is intere! ting, wiil give the reader a juft noucn of 
this Lragedy, aad poilibly induce him to celal the whole of at. 
. “6 J be 
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* The doors of Leonora’s apartment open, and foe comes forward, Supe 


* * ported by Theodore and Conflantia. 


Leon. Oh! lead me forward, lay me at his feet, 
And twine mine arms around them; trample on me, 
Crufh this foul bofom, where thou oft has lain, 
With lurking feorpions ; rend thefe flowing locks, 
And bid thefe hands root deep into my breatt ; 
‘Tear, tear my limbs afunder! let me hear 
Deep, well deferved curfes, ere we part, 

And bear them with me to the grave 1 merit.— 

Lor. I dare not look— 

Leon. 1 beg a littl moment; 

It is the latt; if deaf to Leonora, 
Beftow it, as a charity, on one, 
A wandering finner, or a dying ftranger, 
Who, hearing of thy virtues, comes from far, 
To lay his load of mifery at thy feer— 
Cantt thou refufe it? Is my hour of death 
The fir, wherein thou halt deny’d me aught? 
Lor. Oh, what rath, fatal act! 
Leon. ’ Vis pat, ‘tis done, 
The friendly potion’s here—’twas a rath att; 
I fhould have lived to expiate my guilt, 
To be thy flave, and bear the fcorn of infamy ; 
To tell my crimes, e’en in heaven’s facred light, 
To liftening multitudes, whofe charity 
Should not proteét me from his righteous ftorm, 
Roaring around my unhous’d head at night; 
J fhould have feen another in thy arms, 
Full blefs’d and bleffing, with mott virtuous love, 
Who might have join’d to execrate my name ; 
But, now, I cannot hope for tortures here; 
And wilt thou not demand of God revenge ? 
Wilt thou not pray that I may meet its wrath, 
And pay to heaven the forfeit due to thee ? 

Lor. If aught my prayers avail, it is not vengeance 
I'd afk of heaven; already haft thou bled 
So long to hide— 

Leon. Blefs, blefs thee, for that thought! 

I’ve borne my hell within me—I am finful, 

Yet do not think me quite bereft of thame ; 
Guilty 1 am, yet do not think me worthlefs; 

Oh! ftrew fome flattering wreaths upon my tomb, 
When aggravating flander flains mv memory 
With blacker crimes ; fay, it enfhrines a wretch, 
Who never knew pollution io her heart ; 

Heavens! ye can tell how loud remorfe upbraided, 
‘To know careffes which long fince I'd forfeited, 


And lift to praifes which I could not merit.” P. 75. 
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The chief obieétions tothis Tra vedy are, in our opin ion, the natiree 
of the ttory (which readers if improper tor repre fentation) and the {e- 
vere punifiinent of Leonora, Here exceffive horror and remorfe are 

sf of proportion to her oftence, which (as the att was perpetrated 
while {le was in a fwoon on hearing of the death of her hafband) 
contitted only in the concealinent of what had pafled. We agree, in 
fome arveafure, with both the obieSiens fttated tn the author's Re- 
mares, notwitl ttandin P the aniwe ts there given to them, 

Phe paftoval Drama is poetical, but psolix, and ends, like the Tra- 
yedy, with fuicide, Subjomed to borh, are very ingenious remarks ; 
the yultice of which we cannot difcafs within the limits neceMarily 
afigned to this — We will ooly intimate that, in ovr opinion, 
the cuettion ret; ig the untries of sime avd place, has been long ago 
are by Toh 2 » and che author (whoa we rather faufveet to be a 
lady) fhould recollect that th te untties were rendered neceilary by the 
conttru¢tion of Cie Greek drama, and ic chorus, and might not other- 
wife have been the — of. 

Upon the whole, we have been much gratified by this elegant V0- 
lume, and hi ype to fee more dramatic productions from the ingenious 
auwor, 


Anr. 20. The life of a Million. A Comedy, in Five AAs, as pers 
pormed Ay Ars May: fy's Sere reeey the Theatres Royal Vorwwrch, Lin- 
é bal. and ( anh PislivVe By erarels Lath Re I zinod, 25. 6d. Long: 


‘ 
wan and Rees, r8or, 


Lhis Comedy has been perforined at three different theatres, which 
? fords a reafonab le Me fui pio i, that ats reprefentation mutt In {ome 
degree have bern pleafing. It 1s amufing enough to read, and the 
mM rality 1S unerxce) tionable. Worle things are often, to our great 
altontfhinent, endured, nay even applauded, on our own theatres, 


Arr. at. The Merchant of Venice, a Comedy, altered from Shake/peare, 
astiqwas aid at Kkeadmg § hol, in Ovtvber, 1802, for the Be nef of 


the Literary Fund. Svo. Sapp. 2s. 6d. Pridden, &e. 1802. 


he benevolent purpofes to which Dr. Valpy's dramatic labours» 
and a theatrical amufements of his icho lars are applied, enfure 
the mutt tavourable notice of hts publication from candid criticifn. 
But no favour, in this tattanee, rs oecetfarv: tince the alterations and 
omiffions inthis play are, upon the whole, fuch as good tafe and 
vidginent mud, we think, approve. ‘The chiet of thefe confifts in 
OMEN alinolt the whole ot the mith A@, and by anew di ifion of 
the fourth, mailing the tral fcens conaiude the play, dt has been ob- 
berved of feveral playsoo our itage, and of this m articular, that the 
principal taterett ends with che rourth Act. ‘Vhisobjettion Dr. Valpy 
has efbeCtually remedied; he has alio jodicioully omitted, in the tral 
feene, the condition rmpoted oa Shylock of becoming a Chrittian. 
Phe other omiffions and corrections are ot lefs importance; but, fo 
far as we have obferved chem, appear to have u nproved i che purity, 
without ieifening the Spiry of the 1 reprefentation. A handfome fun 
was, we aitlerkand. the produce of this periormance, and has beeo 
prefented by Dr. Valpy to che Literary Fund, 
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MEDICINE. 


Aar.22. Jd Cellefion of Papers, intended to promote an Injlitution for 
the Cure ard Prevention of tafections Fewer in Neuvcafile, And uder 
opulous Towns. Tagether eit the Comonnnicateins of the moe emi 
ment Phyficrans, velative to the Safety and /onp riance of apnering he- 
Ver- Wards Pe) the Neu ofile and ciher 1», Armarics. by Jobn Claré, 
M.D. vo. Part. I. 239 pp. and Part. Ll. 230 pp. 3s. each 
Part. Newcaftle printed, fold by Murray and Highleyv, Londor. 
1802. 


InfeCtious fevers having of fate years prevailed at Newcaftle upon 
Type, as at other places, more than ulual, Dr. Clark propofed fome 
time fince, as the belt means of checking their progrefs, the annex- 
ment of a ward to the Infirmary of that town, for the reception of 
fuch cafes, ‘This project, fraught with fo much advantage to tle in- 
habitants of that place and neighbourhood, has been oppofed by the 
Governors of the Intirmary, chicfly on the grounds that there would be 
conttant danger of the infection fpreading trom that apartment to the 
patients in the other wards, Dr. Clark, however, has fhown in the 
molt fatisfactory manner that, fuppefing the fever-room to be put ander 
proper regulations, no fuch michiet would enfue, Such a meafute 
has long been adupted at the Cheiter and Liverpoo! Holpitals; where 
it has never appeared that contagion was propagated from the fever- 
wards to any other parts of thofe buildings, ‘Ihe anfwers read from 
a great number of eminent practitioners in different parts of the king- 
dom, corroborate the author's aflertion re‘pecting the fafety and utility 
of fuch an appendage to Infirmaries. ‘I his correfpondence, and in- 
ceed all the obfervations contained in thele two volumes, wall prove 
highly interefting to every perfon engaged in medical practice. We 
would remark, however, that although the plan here propofed pro. 
nifes to afford an adequate remedy againtt the {pre: ding of contagion 
in Country towns; yet we are of Opinion that this moit defirable ob- 
ject cannot be accomplifhed ia the metropolis (where the evil is of fo 
much greater magnitude) otherwife than by the cilablifhinent of fever 
houfes wholly detached from the hofpitals, and fituated in open and 
airy fituations, at the extremity of the town, In this manner all ritk 
of infection being carried, by improper communication between the 
nurfes and fervants, trom one fet of patients to another, would be pre- 
vented ; and the patients themfelves would advance more rapidly in 
their recovery, than they could do in the clofe and conlined fituations 
of the larger hofpitals in London, 


Art. 23. Cafes of Cancer, evith Obfervations on the Ufe of Carbonate 
of Lime in that Difeaje. By Edward Kentifh, M.D. 8vo. 48 pp. 
is. Newcattle upon ‘Tyne printed ; fold by Mawman, London, 
1802. 


When anew remedy is offered to the public, it is natural to expect 
that the character given of ix fhould be fupported by a due weight of 
evidence. ‘This recommendation, we fear, is wanting in the prefent 

: inftance, 
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inftance. The cafes of cancer, of which an account ts here given, 
amount to not more than two, an 1 ot toefe dye ove was broue!| t to 
heal, by means of the new application, which is fimp'y carbonate of 
lime, of common chalk: and even in this fingle fuccefstful cafe, the 
vapour bath wasemploved, to which the author hiwfelf is difpoled to 
allow no inconfiteral le fhare of falutary influence, For ourlelves, we 
mult fay, that we thal! reqorce to find (but we own we are not very 
fanguine in our expeAations of fuch an event) chat the fublftance here 
propofed fhall, on further trials, prove’ irfel f better entithd to the 

name of a rem dy in carcinomatous cafes, than the carbonic acid, and 
fome other topical applications of modern introdu€ion, One caution, 
however, we would offer, which ts, not to tamper with fuch appli- 
cations, untilihe proper period tor excilion is paft. Perhaps they are 
only allowable where the patients refufe to fubmit to the ufe ot the 
knitc, 


ARTY. 2 4. Flints for the Improvement of T rufjes ; intended to render 
thi ir Ue hele imcomvennwnt, @1i2 prevent the Neg fity Of an Und. rfirap. 
With ihe D. feription of a Truss of eah Confiruéiton and Jirght kx- 
pence, for the Uje of ibe Poors By James Parkinfon. 8v0. 22 ppe 
gd. oy monds soz. 


Mr. Parkinfon is wellknown to the public by feveral ufeful and be. 
nevolenut tracis, The object of the pretent fimall pamphlet is fuffici- 
ently cxprefled in the tiile-page, but for the undertlanding of the au- 
thor’s fimple and ingenious contrivance to fupply the place of the ex- 
pentive apparatus commonly employed tn thefe diforders, we mouft re. 
tec tothe plate which a companies this publication, The obferva- 
tions on noftrums, aud patents for improvements on chirurgical ine 
ftroments, contained in the Pretace, do honour to the author’s teelings, 


r.25. Am entire, wea, and or tis al tPF o» k, b. me a complete Treatife 
i aIMING FE% ral imi po riant Dik IVES, Ulufe 
ed WOUD Gopper-Piates, exbioiing the ai rent S pectes of Spina. 
By Heyman Lion, Ghiropedifi. SvO. 428° pp. 105. 64. Edin. 
burgh printed; fold by Longman and Rees, London. 1802. 


A molt learned treatnfe on corncutting! The aun hor is a German; 
who, being to great an adept tn operations requiring fuch protound 
? } 


Knowledge and confammare fill, will probably foon favour us with 


equally clab rate diflertations on onychotomy and trickotomy, anglice, 
nail-clipping and hair-cutting. 


DIVINITY. 


Arr. 25. 4 Sermon pr ed in the Ck apel of th he Lendon Ho pital, 
fprii 83,1802 By Riel hard Watjon, Lord Bibop of Landaff. 410. 
- ts. Od. Cadell and Davies. 1802. 

ere 18 nothing in this difcourfe at all refembling the ufual form 


mon. It coatains plain and menastl ti Tr 
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for the truth of religion, with great fkill and force made popular ; the 
purport of Leflic’s Short Way wind the Deifis, rendered level to the 
comprehenfion, and fitted to excite the feelings of acommon audience. 
Inititutions of charity, the Bithop fays, owe their origin to Chriftianity, 
and depend upon it for their continued extitence : the beft way there- 
fore to fupport them mutt be to defend the Gofpel. ‘Thefe are the 
confiderations by which the Right Rev. Preacher adapts his fermon 
to the occafion on which it was delivered ; obferving alfo, that, from 
the diligence of certain teachers, objectors to religion are more nume- 
rous now, and more bold, even among the lower clailes, than at any 
former period, 

‘¢ The truth of the Jewifh di pe nfation depends on the divine mil. 
fion of Mofess the truth of the Chritlien difpenfation depends on the 
divine miffion of Jefus;” the proof of the latter the Bifhop reftson the 
inftitution of Sunday, as commemorating our Saviour’s refurreQion ; 
an inftitution handed down, in an unbroken chain of obfervance from 
the time of Chrilt tll now: as certain a proof, therefore, asthe reyu- 
lar obfervance of a civil memorial, which indicates the certainty of 
the event it commemorates. In the fame manner, the Bifhop fhows 
that the accounts of Moles have been credited from his time ull now, 
the beginning of which fertes muft have been in the facts themfelves, 
To unbroken tradition, in the fame manner, the Right Rev. Preacher 
refers the belief of a God; which he traces back, till it ends in the 
revelation of God, originally made to our firlt parents. 

Thefe ftrong arguments, made perfely intelligible to every hearer, 
and prefied with the utmoft ftrength, as well as perfpicuity of lan- 
guage, render the difcourfe, what the learned prelate evidently in- 
tended it to be, a powertul antidote to the mifchict produced among 
the people at large, by his old antagonift Paine ; of whom he takes 
oceafion thus to fpeak, contralting him, as an unbeliever, with Sir 
Ifaac Newton, asa believer. —** A think myfelf juftified in faying, 
that a thoufand fuch men are, in underftanding, but as the duft of 
the balance, when weighed againft Newton.” = An indubitable truth, 
mott ufefully prefented to the contemplation of the multitude, 

We regret nothing refpecting this difcourfe, but the fize of its 
paper, and the price of 1s. 6d.—It ought to be printed, and we hope 
is ere now, in the cheapeft form, and circulated by thoufands among 
the people. 


Divinity. 105 


Art. 27. Concio ad Clerum Provincia Cantuarienfis, in Ade Paulina 
Kal. Nowemb. habita a Jof. Holden Pott, A. M. ArchideacanoAlbanien/. 
Juju Reverendiffimi. Londini, excudebant Bye et Law, vemunt apud 
ff, ct C. Rivington 1803. 


This difcourfe, preached by the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, before 
the convocation affembled in November, is entitled to particular at- 
tention. The learned author takes occafion, trom a paffage in the 
Epittle to the Hebrews (xii. 22—25) which fpeaks of the union of 
the church, to introduce his fubjeét with fome well-regulated reflec- 
tions on the happinefs which moft refult from the fellow fhip of the 
wife and good, both in a prefent and future ftate, in a fociety to be 
perfected 
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riefted with improving privileges. He delcribes, with Rriking ef. 
feft, the fervour of untver‘al affection with which this {piritual com. 
munion was at firlt advanced by the propagation of Chrittianity, th 
preachers of which lahoured to affemble the whole race of loft man. 
kind into ane path of prefcrihed truth, as contraited with the confined 
views with which the teachers of heathen philofophy traverfed the re. 
moteft regions, for the acquifitton of knowledge which had no objet 
beyond the eftablifhment of partial fe&s. In the profecution of this 
fubjedl, the author obviates the objection which unhappily arifes 
againft the idea of cntidering the Chriftian faith as a common path 
of fellowhhip, from the numerous divifions which prevail, by pointing 
out many effential particulars, boch ot difcipline and dottrine, in 
which its difciples agree and preferve a folid and unimpaired ground 
of union, however they may differ (or rather difpute, often tor very 
inadequate rcafons) on points of fubordinate confequence, The 
Archdeacon then directs his attention to fome difference of fentiment 
which prevails among the members of that charch betore the fynodi- 
cal aiflembly of which he difcourfes ; and demonftrates, by a very in- 
terefting diferimination, that the points in difcuffion do not involve 
either the fundamental principles of the Chriftian doctrine, or even 
(as has been too often afferted) the peculiar tenets of the Church of 
England, In fupport of which, he adduces the teftimony of Bithop 
ewel, whofe admirable Apology contains no reference to the fubjetts 
of Calviniftical controverfy now agitated; and he further adverts to 
the confideration, that thefe controverfies exifted long before, and 
have continued to exift ever fince, the Reformation, among the theg- 
logians of the Romifh Church, though, as he well remarks, with 
wore caution and fecrefy than have been obferved by the members of 
our communion, ‘The Archdeacon further confirms the argument, 
by an appeal toa difeourfe on the Articles of the Church of Kngland, 
preached not long fince at Oxford*, by a learned prelate (whofe works 
are equally diflinguifhed by accurate judgment and comprehenfive in- 
forination) in which at is obferved, that thefe difputed points were, by 
advice of convocation, as much as poilible, difcouraged, by the 
omiflion of arguments already too long agitated; and the inability of 
the Calvinilts to find in the articles what fo many have Gace attempted 
to difcover, is fairly argued, from the earnettnefs with which they 
contended for the introdu¢tion of their tenets, in the affair of the 
Lambeth Articles, and in the conference at Hampton Court. The 
Jearned author further obferves very happily, that thefe points, fo far 
from being the peculiar growth ot the Reformation, or involving its 
main objects, were the favourite, though barren, topics of the {chools in 
the worft ages of literature; and thar, from thefe fources, certain fo- 
reign retormets borrowed fome of the molt objectionable parts of 
their fyitems; confiderations which may ferve to abate the zeal of 
thofe who too eagerly enter into thefe controverfies. 
The learned author, in conclufion of this appropriate difcourfe, 
pafles to an application of the text to the aifeinbly prefeat; and, in 
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geferring to the defign and objeGs of convocation, he vindicates the, 


effential privilege of the eftablithed church in this refpect, noticing 
the invidious aad incontiderate objection of thote who look with an- 
favourable eyes on an iniitution, originating in apoflolical precedent, 
{anQioned by coarinued cuftom, and contirmed, under acknowledged 
limitations, by the laws of this country. He urges, vory dorcibly, 
the neceflity of fach reprefentation ot the national church, and the 
propricty of preferving its forms and appotatmen's; and ilates the ade 
vantage and fecurity which might refult trom tts deliberation, con- 
du&ted by a temperate fpirit in correcting evils, and in counteracting 
dangers, thould circumftances unhappily require ts interpofition, 
We have dwelt the longer on this difeourfe, froma thorough con- 
vidtion of its imporrance, and from an unatietted admiration of the 
culy Chriltian fpirit of zeal, tempered with moderation, which it 
breathes; and we cannot conclude without bearing this tettimeny to 
the production, that we have carely feen fentiments more feafona:le 
and conciliatory, or exprefied with more claflical purity, ‘The ftyle 
is natural and eloquent; and its {implicity is not injured by that imi- 
tation of popular patiages in ancient writers, which too often gives a 
laboured and {cholattic air to modern compofitions in Latin. 


Arr. 28. 4 Sermon preached in the Pari/h Church of Waljall, in the 
County of Staffurd + at the Archdeacon’s biftration, Augu/t 12, t8o2. 
By the Riv. Edward Cooper, Redlor of Hamflall Ridwware; Chep- 
hain to the Right Han. the Earl of Courtowwe, and late Felliayv of Al|- 
Soul's College Oxford, Publijhed by Defive of the Archdeacon aud the 
Clergy. 8VO. jOpp. 25. Cadell and Co. i802. 


This isa difcourfe of great importance, in point of matter, and 
admirably digetted and arranged in compotiuon. Ir objett is to tlate, 
taking occafion from the chagge of St. Paul to Vimothy, (1 ‘Vim, iv. 
16.) the awtul refponfibility attached to the cfice of a minifter, ** to 
take heed to himfelf and to his dottrine, and to continue in them.” 
‘The preacher confiders the dangers ot the prefent tisne as of two kinds, 
wccafioned by the infidel on the one hand, and the enthufiatt on the 
other, Oa the preilure of the former evil be does not ar all expatiate, 
but dwells particularly on a danger peculiar to the clergy, with rele- 
fence to the enthufiatts of the prefent day; lett in avoiding their 
¢etrors, with becoming earneftne(s, they fhould be tempted to eo too 
far into the other extieme, and abate or conceal any thing of the 
genuine truth of Revelation. This, he oblerves, “is a ar parture 
from found doétrines, to which in thefe times we are ftrongly tempted. 
And it is a danger the more to be dreaded, and again{t which we ttand 
in greater need of dire&t admonition, becaule it is one of which we 
are leaft likely to be aware; and becaufe it proceeds from an excefs 
of that, which in itfelt is aimtable and good ; trom a commendable 
zeal for the truth, and an easneft defire to detend 2” P. an, 

This danger Mr, Cooper ditisnctly exemplifies, in three remarkable 
inftances. 1. In the inftance of ** juftificarion by faith alone.” On 
this the Antinomian enthufialts have built their moit dangerous and 
abominable dottrine, that good works are not neceflary to falvation, 
The caution here held out by the preacher is, that we fhould not, on 
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that account, difguife or keep back the genuine dodtrine of Chrift’s 
all-fuffictent merits; but fhould only be careful to maintain with it, 
** that without holinefs no man flail fee the Lord; that, as the me. 
rits of Chrilt alone conftitute our fit/¢ to eternal glory, fo in purity of 
heart alone conlitts our meetve/s for partaking of the inheritance of the 
faiatsin light.” P. 18. 

2. Another prevalent error arifes out of the genuine doctrine of the 
Janctilying influence of the Holy Spirits fror n which defigning or de- 
luded men have taken occation ‘* to in cule ate the enthufiattic doc. 


trines of momextary conver/ian, and fenjrble impulfes of the Spirit, fetring 
up feeding as the ftandard of truth, and fub ticati neg lively and raptu- 
Tous aiiections, in the room of practical piety and rational devotion.” 


P. 19. Here alfo Mr. Cooper warns his hearers to root up the tares 
only, but not the wheat; to fpeak of the Holy Spirit as the peculiar 
fanctiner of the true Chrittian, made known to him not by wislent 
feelings and perceptible impulfs, but by the general modification of his 
whole mind to a love of righteoufnels and hatred of fin. 

3. The third inftance is given from the error of thofe, who to 
magnify the influence of the Holy Spirit, decry and vilify all human 
learning, ** reprefenting it, not only as unneceffary, but even as preja- 
dicial to the interefts of re ligion.”” Here the purport of the preacher's 
caution is, that though we maintain the excelle: ncy of human learning, 
we fhould not forget to point out, that it can only be ufed with ad- 
vantage, * in fubfervience to divine grace.” ra 27. 

The whole of this difcourfe appears to us fo found and valuable, 
from the cautions it gives, and the manner in which it enforces them, 
that we t! ink ita duty to g" eitthe fulleit weight of our recommen. 
dation ; feeling as we do, with the author, that, th ough we cannot too 
ftrongly oppefe che corruptions of enthufiatts, we ought to be at the 
jame time efpecially carelul not to depart, in any degree, from the 


renuine DFine i} les of rey ealed truth. 
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pe + Seman, preach a at the Scots’ Church, 

London Wall, May 30, 1802, befare the C svvelpondent Board in Lon- 
| Scotland | incor svated oy R ayal Charter ) for 

propagating © hriftian Knowiedge in the Hig ‘lands and Llands. ‘By 

S4 pb Hug Des, I, M. Second Edition, carre&ed. Svo0- 42 ppe 

is. Walliams, Statuioner’s-Court, 1802. 

A zealous and able difcourfe on Chriftian Zeal. The S 


Sermon 
dand, by Dr. Brown, Prin- 
gipal of Mariichal College and Univerfitv, was commended in our 
zoth vol. P. 326. The me eo in London is in aid of the fame 
pious inftitution, The preacher firft deferibes good and bad zeal, 


as to their obsedts ; and then contratts that which is true or falfe, with 


refpettoa right Pere’ Kalfe zeal, he favs, is blind and enthufi- 


pre: ached aetore the Socretv aitielf. in > 
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an oftentatious zeal, contrafted with that which is humble and unaf- 
fuming ; a partial zeal, and an univerfal; one that is uncertain and 
mortal, a! ng One that is permanent, and deftined to furvive che world. 
After further explanations of the nature ot zeal, Mr. Hughes exem- 
lifes its excellence in a moft lively and eloquent char racter of Dr, 
Dociridge- ‘© [ f{peak,” fays he, * of a man eadued with afuperior 
intellect, eminently judicious, prompt, alixiuous, upright and amiable. 
oak fpe. ik of a Chrittian full of the Holy Ghott; and fo circu nfpe&, 
fo uniform, that though it may be thought too much to fay, as has 
been {ad of Daniel, not a blemifh is recorded, yet we may afk with 
jome confidence, who of the unin{pired has fo nearly won the praife ?— 

] {peak of a preacher, evangelical, faithful, iniiructive, folemn, and 
tender. —I {peak of a tutor, verfed in all humen Icarning, anxious, 
honelt, candid, and {piritual.—l {peak of a auriver, clear, nervous, 
pointed, often polithed, and what is of much higher confequence, al- 
ways inculcating things which he believed to be connected with truth, 
sighte wfnefs and a ace. You fee confcience at work in eve ery para- 
raph. He was ferious in his defign, and affeCtionate in his fpirit. 
y {eens (0 have fet t} he Lord always betore him. Thus prepared, 
he confutes the infidel, unmafks the hypocrite, alarms the formalift, 
ftimulates the faint, cheers the mourner, condefcends to the child, 
teaches the theologian. From the rife of religion in the foul, through 
all the ftages of its progrefs, he atten ls, diretts, and animates.” P. 28, 

This, and n wc h more, this preacher fays ot Di ddridge, to whom 
we believe much was really due; he then paffes tothe infinitely higher 
example ot Chritt, and concludes, with propriety, a difcourfe of great 
edificatio: 


Art. 30. A Sermon, preached at St. Andrew's Church, Plymzuth, 
O.20b riz, 1so02, before ihe Gentlemen educated at the L’ly mo oul b 
Grammar-School. By JF. Bidlake, A. B. Chaplain to bis Royal 
Highnefs the Duke of Clarence, and Mefter of the School. Together 


avin an pi 110%, d-livered in the Guildhall on the fame Day Svo. 
s2 pp. 1s. 6d. Haydon, &c. Plymouth; Murray and Hightey, 
ha ally §o2. 


We are far from defigning to undervalue this difcourfe, on 1 Pe- 
teri. 5, when we call it a fpirited declamation, It is, indeed, well 
adapted to the occafion of it; fhowing, that knowledge, or learning, 
is the guardian of religion ; and tracing their union, almoft from the 
earlicit co nearly the prefent times. Though we do not objett to an 
animated ftyle in the pulpit, and even with that fermons for general ufe 
poflefied more animation than they ufually do; yet we think that rhe- 
torical flourifhes fthould be avoided, fuch as this: «* the thades of falfe- 
hood vanithed before the rifing and brilliant dawn of truth.” P. 12. 
a let us produce a happier “fpecim: n of eloquence : *¢ let not the 

orcanity be omitted, of exhorting young perfons to be grateful to 
da c lato for giving them parents, whofe liberality allows them 
the invaluable privileges of education. ‘Thefe are bleffings for which 
we cannot be fufliciently thankful to affectionate relatives. And let 
young perfons, while they live in affectionate obedience to eart! ly 
j arcnis, 
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parents, ferioufiy refolve to pay obedience to the great parent of all, 
and to feck early that wildom which is from abow. If any thiy 

can be the fecurity of youth; 1f any thing can lead to happrnefs jy 
this lite, it mutt be vouthtul piety; piety, the preferver ot onr heg 
faculties, and the awakener of our beit affeQlions. Without a convie. 
tion of obligation to God, and without a tirong fenfe of reliving, 
youth will have no prefervative againtt the frength of pafion, and no 
power of refitting tempration, And let me ferioufly enforce this un. 
demiable and important truth ; that, without piety, vouth will be daa. 
gcrous, manhood dithonourable, and old-age inconfolable.”” P28, 
‘The Oratran ts maniteitly, we chick, mifnamed. It ts an o/ay on the 
wrility of clailical learning. [tas lefts oratorical chan the Sermon; bot 
contains many good obfervations . which we recommend to the no. 
tice of not a tew perfons, who have lately rifen ts an importance un. 
chought-of in England cwenty vears ago; and who dream, that no 
learning 1s worthy ot attention, but that which wil enable a man to 
flourifh upon a farm, or in a counting-houle. 


Arr. 31. & Sermon, delivered at Worfhip-Arcet, en Tuclday, Funer, 
rSo1, being the Day appointed for Thank/piving, on doerunt of the Re 
Jfroration of Peace : to whrb ts fubsorned, the ( ongratul rary Addrejs af 
the Protefiant Dijjenters on the Return of Peace, prevented to the King 
on Thurfday, May 27 5 together with Hu Mayejly’s Anfwer, Ry Fobs 
Evans, 4. M. 8vo. 16d. Symonds. 1802. 
The preacher explains that the good man will neceffarily be a man 
of peace, in his private, focial, religious, and public capacity, and 
with fnitable energy and argument, inftructs his hearers to look for 
that biifstol saeled promifed by the Gofpel, when there thall be war 
no more, The addrefs of the Diffenting Protefants to the King, and 
His Majetty’s anfwer, on the return of peace, with a hymn fung at 
the clofe of the fervice, and compofed by a friend, are {ubjoined in an 
Appendix. 


ArT. 32. The unrivalled F. licity of the Brits Empire. A Sevmen, 
preached at Salter’s-Hall, Newember 3, 1802, at the Commemoration 
of our great National Deliverances, annually obferved in that Place. 
fy the Kew. James Steven, Miniyjler of the Scots’ Church, Croavn-court, 
and one of the Leclurers of Salter's-Hall. Publifoed at the Requefi of 
forme of the Author's Friends, Svo. 18. 64. Ogle. 1802. 


This is a very animated difcourfe, and very forcibly points out the 
natwonal advantages, the civil liberties, the religious privileges, and the 
providential interpofitions, which have diftinguifhed this highly ta- 
voured country. ‘The inference is what it ought to be, namely, that 


we behave ourfelves as beeoines a people marked by fo many evidences 
of divine goodness. 
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Ant. 23. Reafors for tvithdrawing from Seciety with the People called 
Yuakert ? with additional Ollervation: On jandry important Suhre. 
Jo which ts added, a friendly Expofulation, and ferious Confederations 
on Kew lation, the Scripture, War, Morality, and Saperfition. By 
John Hancock. SvO. 542 pp. 48 Belfatt printed ; ‘London re- 
printed, Johnfon. 1802. 


This notable, quandam Quaker appears to have two objets cor- 
flantly in his view ; firlt, to difparage the fociety to which he tor- 
metly belonged ; next, to degrade and vilify the Scriptures, as not 
being *¢ the pillars of Chritttan faith.” P. 33. * If religion had no 
mher foundation than what they are giving to it, it muft fall’ 
P.1tz. Quakers are well id of fuch a friend, and the Bible will 
fultain no harm from the holtility of fuch an adverfary ; who, like 
many other affailants of at, ts as feeble as he is vain-gtorious, His 
plan is, to receive juit fo much of the Scriptures as he fancies to be 
inftructive, and ** leave the other parts to fall by their own demerit,” 
P.tsa. He has very little refpect for the Ten Commandments, for 
Mofes, David, the Prophets, and the Apoftles. He « believes re- 
demption to be an individual work, and mutt be individually cet. 
mijed, without having any recourfe to the fufferings and death of 
Crit.” P.&g. And he ‘* rejects all other revelations, than the 
feeling of aGod nigh at hand.” P. rog. In fhort, every individual 
isto frame a religron for himfclf, from his own com/cience, ** the great 
teacher, in preference to all other inftru€tion,”” P. 30. And thus 
we fhould have jutt as many religions as there are men and women in 
the world! And, after all, this man proteffes himfelf @ Chrifian ls ¢ 


(P. 133.) 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Ant. 34. An Effay on the genera: Study of Experimental Philofophy, 
and the Utility of Chemifity, introdutiory to a Courfe of Lellures on the 
Philojophy of C hemifiry, and the Connexion of that Science awith the Aris 
and the other Sciences. By <Arthony Todd Thomson, Surgeon, t2; 
BVO. $5 Ppe 15. London. 13802. 


In this Ffay, or rather famibiat difcourfe, the author's principal 
objet isto recommend the attendance on fcientific leéiares, efpecially 
to {uch perfons as have not much time to {pare trom their various aro- 
cations. This he fhows to be the eafielt and readieft way of gaining 
information, and he points eut with propriety the great afefulnefs ot 
that knowledge in all departments of life; but particularly the appli- 
cation of the knowledge of experimental philofuphy and chemiftry, 
to the arts as well as to the general wants ot the human fpecies. 

The mifapptications of thofe fciences, fuch as the vain ftady of 
alchemy, and other ridiculous purfuits, are likewrle juftly fhown, in 
the courfe of this Effay, to be high!y pernicious both to the intellects 
and to the fortunes of credulons perfons. There is nothing that se- 
quizes particular exemplification in the author's fyle. nes 
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The E(fay is followed by a fyUabus, or (as this author expreffes it) 
outlines of the leétures on philofophy and chemiftry, which he meansto 
read. ‘Vhe number of thofe lectare ts 33. The particulars which 
are intended to be explaic ed in each lecture, are very concifely an- 


nounced ; but it might be wifhed that they were more methodically 
arranged. P 


Arr. 35. A nenw, concife, and corred? Operation for clearing the appa- 
gent Difance of ithe Moon from a Star, or the Sunt, of pd Efe: 2s of 
Refraction and } Parallax fully ede pied, illuftrated, and demonjirated ; 
torubich is adde d, a free and impartial Examination of an original Pyp- 
peBion for the fame Purpofe, as. focwn in the pradical Introdudion ta 


Spheric ‘Qn a N autical Aji +a ONOIRY By A, Clarke. Svo. 19 PP» 23, 
Briftol. 1800. 


The author of this little pamphlet offers a new, but mechanical 
method of calculating the true from the apparent diflance between the 
moon and the fun, or a ftar. Inthe firft place, he ttates the pre cepts, 
and illuttrates the operation by means of diagrams and examples; he then 
fhows or demonttrates the principles upon which the precepts depend ; 
and, lattly,concludes with what he callsoccafional reinarks. ‘The above. 
mentioned operation confilts in forming upon paper or other flat fur- 
face a femicircle and ftraight lines, the lengths and inclinations of 
which, denotn 4 the horizontal parallax of tie moon, the altitudes of 
the two celeftial obiet ts which are concerned in it, their diftance, &c. 
rnut be taken from fcales of equal parts, and from tables that are 
given inthe pamphlet; then the meafurement of certain refulting parts 
of the diagram, dan applied to the {cales, &c. gives the correct dif- 
fance fought, 

Ht is not practicable to give our readers a more diflin& idea of the 
above-mentioned method; but we may obferve concerning it, what 
indeed mult obvioufly occur to every perfon who is acquainted with 
the nature of thofe operations, that i inaccuracies of the inftru- 
ments, and of the manual operations, will always render the mechani- 

al method (however true the theory may be) vafily inferior to the 
numerical comp utation, fuch as is deferibed in the tables requifite to 
be ufed with the nautical almanac, and in all the modern works on 

navigation, Nor is it proper to recommend imperfect methods in 
fobyect of fo mach ak ‘quence and difficulty, as that of pencuteied 
rhe longitude at fea; fuch being the object, for which the obferved 

‘Rance of the moon from the fun, or from a itar, mult be cleared of 

effects of retraction and parallax, 


POLITICS. 


Art. 36. Remarks on the late Definitive Treaty of Peace, frend at 
Amiens, March 25, 1802. By William Beijfbam. 8v0. 39 Pp 
2s. Robinfons. 1802. 


From the general tendency of this writer’s opinions, and the fpirit 
that pervades his works, we expected that, although on the main quet 
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tion refpeAling the peace his fentiments might agree with our own, , 
we fhould occafionally meet with arguments which we could not ap- 
yrove. But we own we did not anticipate a work like the prefent; a 
coniiderable part of w lich is employed not merely in defending the 
eace, nor even wholly in repeating the author’s hacknied and often 
refuted objeétions to the war, but in glaring mifreprefentations of no- 
torious fa¢ts, and in naufeous adulauion of a man whofe conduct hi- 
therto has belied the character which this author gives gf him. 

Mr. Belfham, with fome triumph, aflerts that not one of the objets 
of the late war has been gained, and follows up this aflertion with a 
ftring of quettions, fuch as often have been put by the fpeakers and 
writers of his party. Without ttaying to difcufs the topics arifing 
from thefe gueitions, and without intifling, as we might jultly do, 
that one of them (namely, whether ** focial order” has been rellored 
in France) is totally inconfiftent with his fubfequent panegyric on 
Bonaparte’s government, we will only remark, that the moit material 
queition is, (we will not fay Rudioully) omitted, namely, whether the 
war, and confequent meafures which were taken, have not preferved 
the conftitution of our own country; or, in other words, what would 
probably have been the confequence of a continued peace and friendly 
intercourfe with France (had at been poflible to maintain them) during 
the whole progrefs of her revoluuon? This queftion would lead us 
into fo long, and now fo needlefs a difquifition, that we mult leave it 
tothe judgment of all the reflecting part of ourcountrymen. Some, 
even of the author’s arguments in detence of the peace are accom. 
panied, we think, with mifreprefentations, which the caufe this writer 
fupports did not render neceflary. ‘Thefe too we will pafs over, as 
the main {cope of his reafoning in defence of the peace is, we think, 
well founded, But in itating the different overtures made, and nego-~ 
tiations entered into for peace, the author’s virulence againft the late 
miniftry has driven him to infinuations and affertions whichall candid 
perfons mutt reprobate: fuch, for inftance, as that the note ot Mr, 
Wickham to M, Barthelemy was infdious, and that the negotiation 
at Lifle ** could, in other and abler hands, have {carcely failed of fuc- 
cefs.”” Let him only recolleét, on that occafion, the unexampied in- 
fulence of one party, and the equally diltinguifhed patience of the 
other. The temperate language and judicious conduct of Mr. Ad- 
dington are indeed juttly praifed ; but how the fame writer, who ap~ 
proves of that Minifter’s meafures, and refpects his character, can, al- 
moft in the fame fentence, defend and panegyrize the prefenct ruler of 
France, mutt be left for Mr. Belfham to explain, We will not imitate 
the practice of thofe public prints which he fo vehemently condemns 3 
though we never heard any @enfure from him while they teemed with 
the moft virulent abufe againft our own allies and government; but ta 
the queftions fo confidently put by this author in page 33, and to 
which he {till more confidently anfwers wo, we, with far jutler confi- 
dence reply, res. Has Mr. Belfham wholly forgotten the maflacre 
at Parisin 1796, when the laft land was made for liberty by the fec- 
tions of Paris? and knows he not who was the efficient inftrament of 

that maflacre? Has he forgotten the fubfequent campaign of the 
French in ltaly, and the memorable words, ‘* J'ai fait fufller la Ma- 
micipalité #"* 
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i. 2 98? ; : . ’ . 
amwipaiite rf orcoes he hue his eves "oO thre Vries Of mafltacree in » ‘a 7 
and the more recent Oppreinon of Swileriand > We atk, Where te he 
proor of that happinefsin France fo confidently aflumed by this author? 
Ai the prefent ¥% yetonk ni roountry be not a milrare oer: rep ese 
where thallwe had one tn hitor Phe ercher Cwfay We 
(** aubom beawen forbid,” it, B. that Baa ree ‘ . ) 
etlabliih aA let QviTy oye rioitrars (: eive tho werte ererheert 
than hat WihicD at Chis wooryent iy itt ces t only Kranee, but aA vank 
acrable portion of hurope ? Bot we a ari i“ r! ) feo much ar a 
writer whom the rehpceia le and diteernt ‘eo pert of the wer! a mol 
long have Known how to eopreecrate As friends to the peare, we trie 


it has many detencerts of a very different defcription from thts 
a : , , , 
auctor: and that amiiv wtth a nation mev contimoe wtehane indef& Ths 


muinate admiration, or fervile flattery of ths ephemeral matter 


Anv. 37. A Review of the Foewth Roeveletion, aeneh Te Deeerce wey 
peeling Man and NMavswert in all Rawbs of Na pty aud ot V4-+2f 
dmprowement of the Peace. Ry the Rew, lb aliam Crmtree Kook 
newton, SVO. 237 pp. Gs, Od. Cadell and Davie eRe 


This wel! iofended and We 4 


| ’ | , ' 
Caulet woich ies! to ihe Krene 1 


? ‘vy 

bt tera t ten worl ag ritec 4° large the 
v> : | 

MOOV pesty we eek tree iy! toerer ane , vod 


fenie. Atter A funt ilile Introd whion, | reriiog tre afte. in } ” hrf 


piace, Oi t! € veri irtfing fy Ty «PwaCce ay d prreyt ive rity « at 1 +f rte oy . 
cationed by the cettre of rath MeV tot he news pre rede ty (lara 


the ** conlequences of infictetitw and eptl ifn. f 8 Line Mirion, of 
the corrapuon of religion,” (in the coarfle of which feGion are fome 
fevere but jull femarks onthe { phiftey of Tame) of * loxory and 
hreentroufnets .” of * the ambition and mannets of France +” he ther 
treats of ** Ciiruttianity as contratted with Tacohinifin -* of «* the 
feparati mn of eanks and parties of © ihattention to the fprrit of the 
people; of “the minffers of telighon and laws" of  charaéteré 
adverie to admtatitration ." of " fuperiors and infertors 7° of «* maf. 
ters and fervaits. © 


}. ont ; ‘ 4 , 
sti AG i 3 iding 4 Naptet 4 , iad ta’ es A ceneral reve ty 


} , 
of his iy yedt, and rivntiv, as we think , irhoutes “* the mnmnoled fore 


ofcivil and tofetyn war, which has enthroiled and tavaced thaearth. ta 
the fceprcal and unprincipled [lominati;” though we cannot 
agree with him that them Knowledge was ‘* Ajp fer” the admits it wae 


; 


not were vaeluabic) than was tormeriv aifcovered. 
‘ howe yer, though thie treader will nor firy 1 mine i) 
hovelity mn the work before us; and, though fome parts of the fubtect 


pon the wiht le 
are perbaps dilcuiled more at length than may now be deemed necef- 
fary, tne writer Qctervs’s cur Praric, mot onty for the hett tntentio: Se 
but for many juit and important obfervations, .which can fcarcely be 
too olten repeated, or too forcibly impretied. 


. . . ,*, ° . . . - . . 
Arr. :%. The Utisty of Country Panks nirdtrtite “VO. #6 PPe 
23, Hatchard. 1807. 


‘ : . . ' » po ; A } 
Ve Nave iateiry 080 occanon tO nolice two or three tracts, in whk b 


the fy item puriued by the country banks 1s attacked with fome inge 
nuity, and the dearnefs of provailons (as well as other cvils) is imputed 
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bd the great increafe of the circulating medium. ‘The oppofite opi- 
bien re maintained at fet oth, and with no inennfidersble degree of 
shitity, by the a r? ' | atnke 4 : hey when the 1 Th ’ Ait in quett Wt 
ie eontice ted yest vinhy ’ the ‘ hoof {upp v? oft ‘We FO MTNeree ind Try ttyty. 
faftures, beoee ne the foritece of our aT ovement aprt witure, and 
Sadeed at be ry branch ol mur noth nal pr Mp rite. tr +e Th i ible, 
in ane opinion, t. ahti lor th iithor's argument " hic h hay 


imu 
tral eye ndienre on harh other, Th fiioh A manner ae try adn t] em |} ice 


We thall, however, mention a few more partie lars re copitiior 
that the dearnefs of provifions has, ina great degree, been occafioned 
by the eflablitiinent of Counter hanks, and the infequent increale of 
paper ertrreney, is ftrentonufly combated by thie weiter; bit, we 
think, nor with perfect fiecefe, He feeme to think the only objec 

thon te, thar eorntrye hanke fornith mn monopoli fis the means of pur 

chafing corn; and infers that, if the (ét is a9 olledged, they promote 
remperition : and tt te he eo inipetition alone that the mat et can he 
fairly regulated and brovyght ta its dee level.” Burt he feems not aware 
of the real objeftton: which tc, that when a country bank ad 

erop, ttenablés him 
to hoard thar crop, which he melt otherwel have carriéd to market 
for the payment of his tent Phrie ohje€tion does not appeat to tre to 
have heen anfwere } bry the prefent arth : though, if the advants as 
af country banke be ae great ae he allédges (among which are ine inde 
he prometion nf aprir oltore, and employment nf a mreatet nim her 
ut mathe i manufactures), they may wholly, or ina great dearer, 

sorinvetbalanre the evil eam Jained of. At all events, the treatife be- 

fare we containg fy much tefarmmetion on topics now defervedly the 
fobie@ of public induiry and difeuffion, ther it demands the artention 
of thofe hate inelination prompts; of whofe duty ealle, them to foch 
7 reflig tine 


Sathode ire wHrbme tr a former, reny the lerrrtty ryt hy 


Ar, 39. Th mghis ov the interwad Yitmeation of ‘rreat Britain, in the 
Mowik of May, gk, Ry a Mag if tit. LVvO, rs. Hd, 


Soll 
r 
bury. #8, 
' " Ty > " ele asi ter al ivy 
; ! 9@9fo_wer fen le , re 1y « rT) sd ewerirten parp er, giving y 
. } ‘ 
wie Adtamane rf ths Sftnal eonadibion if the care try e riod 
vh nm it wae written \t pris ye fyit the mifehrefs ux Pi pe }, nau SF ar 


prehended ftom a diflemination of thofe principles fomented by the 
French Revolution, and recommends to the attention of 


et) le whom 
mol it ¢anoerns 


» 4 folemn and cateful dehberarion on the fubjefs of 

taxes, extention of agricaltatal produce, tythes, and poor laws, We 

have neh ofan perufed a mote témpetate, and yet very impreflive po be 

HOation, 

Ay 
°t. 40. LeAures on the Lrifh Nation, written during a Vifit to that 


Ay fhe He in the Autumn of ae Year i799. Py (eons ge (.coper, iid. 


Honourable Society of Lincola’s Lin, Second Edition, BO. 75 
» $802. 
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Chis is an entertainitig and inftruéfive performance. The author 


With great moderation difcuffes the delicate juettien of political dif- 
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cords, religious diftinftions, and the caufes of the late rebellion, Ag 
the conclution, the writer reviews the caufes and advantages of the 
Unton. He thinks as we do, that civilization and {cience will tind their 
way to the hearts of the great mafs of the people, and banith the fa. 
perftition which has fo fatally and fo long prevailed among certain 
clatles. Natural and local difttin@ions, prejudices, and grievances 
will be removed, and the people on both fides of the trih Sea will 
exclaim—Cun¢ti gens famus una. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Arr. at. The Hiliry and Antiquities of the Parifh of Saint Davit, 
South Wales, the mofi ancient Documents coll fed from the Bodleran Li. 
brary; to avhich is anmex d, a corredi Lif of the Archbifhops, B ifhopr, 
Se. auho have filed that See. Embellifoed with Plates in Aguatinta, 


Jrom Drarwings made on the Spot by the Author, George William 


Mandy, Ef. avo. 105. 6d, Harding. 1801, 


We are always pleafed with attempts to illuftrate the topographical 
hitory of our country, and particularly fo when tn fuch undertakings 
our eccletiaftical Antiquiues are not overlooked. ‘This ts an elegant 
and interefting performance; the account of St. David's is clear and 
fatisfactory, and the drawings which accompany and embellith it ate 
very neatly executed, and the author fhows himfelf exceedingly well 
qualified for a more extenfive undertaking of a fimilar kind. The 
Appendix, whichis of confiderable extent, gives a full and detailed ac- 
count of the diocefe of Saint David, We ought by no means to omit 
faving, that this isa remarkable cheap book, It is very properly de- 
dicaied to the Bifhop of the divceie. 


induftrrout Clafes, during Sickneft, Infirmity, old Age, and other Exi- 
ermcies. By Sir Frederick Merton Eder, Bart. S8vO. 30 ppe Ib 
White. ror. 


Arr. 42. Objervations om Friendly Societies for the Maintenance of the 


We perceive with furprife that we have hitherto overlooked this 
tract, by an author whofe labours are fo judicioufly dire&ed to objets 
of public etiliry as to command our general attention and refpect. Sir 
Frederick Eden here gives a {ketch of the hiftory of Friendly Societies, 
containing many curious particulars, But he {tates that the a paffed 


in 173 tor their benefit, was found on enquiry to have been greatly 


mifunderftood or mifreprefented, and had in many inftances cavfed 


the fuppreffion of thofe focieties, Still the lift of clubs which have 


had their rules confirmed by law amonnts to 5117. 






The principal object of this tract is, however, to recommend the 
appointment of fome national inftitution, ‘* from which the induf- 
trious clafles might, on jult and equitable principles, fecure a provi- 
won againit the various exigencies to which they are expofed, and 
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which are fo imperfedtly remedied by their benefit clubs. A public 
etablifhment, permanent, folid and refpettable,”” he proceeds to fay, 
« fanétioned by the authority of government, poilefled of the beft in- 
formation neceflary for calculating annuities and infuranees, and hav- 
ing agents in different parts of the kingdom, would probably tender 
frenily focieties more poptilar, and their advantages lefs equivocal.” 
Alter explaining fome particulars, Sir Fy fays again—** It appears to 
me that, in every point of view, an Infurance Office, poffeffiing an ade- 
quate capital, borh in money and ability, would belt afford the induf- 
trious claffes that accommodation, which they in vain attempt to pro- 
eure fro their local, infulated, difcordant friendly focieties, By 
means of its agents, refiding in various parts of the kingdom, it would 
adminilter the fund arifing from contributions at a very moderate ex- 
pence. The labourer who wifhed to enfure a fuperannuation annuity 
for himfelf, or a provifion for his widow, would not be obliged to 

uit his domettic circle to attend the periodical mutters of a club. 
He would purchafe the exaét benefit which he ftood in need of, but 
he would purchafe no more. He would not feel it neceffary to be 
within reach of an ale-honfe.” P. 27. 

Thefe benevolent confiderations do honour to the heart that prompts, 
and the head that is employed upon them: and we cannot doubt that 
the fuggeitions of Sir F. KE. will have all due weight with the legif- 
lature, whenever it fhall be in contemplation to make further provifions 
telating to the fubjett of his tract. 


Art. 43. Memoirs of the Baftil-, tranflated from the Fiewh Regiflert, 
Records, and other authentic Documents, found in the Archives of the 
Cafle, at the Time of its Surrender, on the tath of July, 173895 and 
publifoed under the San@ion of the National Ajjembly of France. Ine 
ter[perfed with Anecdotes of the moft remarkable Prifoners who have 
been confined in that Fortre/s ; particularly the Man ufually flyled, the 
Man in the Tron-Mafk. Ry lrancis Grbfon, h/7. SVO. 140 PP> 
3% 6d. Whitby printed; fold by Law, &c. London, 1802. 


This work is principally a ttanflation from a publication called 
* La Baflile devoilée,”” which formerly appeared, under the fanétion 
of the National Affembly. It is illuftrared with two plates, one of 
the elevation, and the other of the ground plan of the Caflle. The 
fopplemental part of the book, containing anecdotes of various per- 
fons who have been confined in the Baftile, feems to be an original 
compilation, by Mr. Gibfon, and contains many interefting particu. 
lars. The firft anecdote of Dr. Burnet, is certainly, as the author 
obferves, only remotely conneéted with the fubje&. Then follows, 
2. the Man in the Iron-Matk, 3. Voltaire, 4. the Due de Richeliev, 
¢: Linguet, 6. Madame Gottevilie, 7. Le Comte de Lally, 8. Le 
Sieur d’Argent, g. the Marquis de Sides, 10. Madame Waliard, 11. 
le Comte de Paradés, The latter is a very long article, and fole 
lowed by fome ftrong reflections on -modern politics, A tribute to 
the memory ef the unfortunate Quecn is fubjoined, and a wal os 
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documents conclude the publication, which, th ough much lefs extegs 
five than the object oright have allowed, is not devoid of merit, 


Art. 44- The Flowers of Pi than Liverainy . nfainineg Ext 


Ql’ trom 
7 7 Jk ; ; 
the mof celebrated Authors, in I rand ferries webh at reniatin 
ry 2 . " ; : 
inia . ng ar ‘we a ¢ m pam mia Si Pe i tJ OM i *? er 
, , 6 SI , ~- . 
G Var. T Wri? is pr Awed, an Bay cy on ci ipurig’ ana Lites 
, ) 7 i? > ae, fT } x vipaw Iv 
vature of Pera. By 8, Remjean, 1 earher 6, Perpan Language, 


ato. 24g pp. rds. Printed by and for the Author. Murray 
and Hig! ley. 1801, 


It feems mott proper to allow this editor to fpeak for himfef 
concerning the object and methed of his book. ‘© The editor 
of the following fheets,”” he fays, ‘ has been for tome years employ. 
ed as a tcac her ot the Perfian, as well as of printer ot th at and 
other Oriental languages, and the greatett dificulty he has met with 

has been a want of proper books for the inflendtion of his pu 
‘Lhis is an obitacle which every gentleman hitherte engaged as a be 
fian mafter, has loudly complained of, but not one of them has at 
tempted to obviate it, ‘The late Captain Hadley mentioned this cir. 
eumitan oF frequently to the editor, and ardently withed for its re 
moval, although he took not the leaft pains to leffen his labour by a 
publicat ation of a fimilar nature Every lan guage fhould be rendered 
as cafy in the acquirement of it, as the ability of man can poffibly 
make it; for the fwifter the progrefs made by a pupil in the know. 
ledge of any tongue, the greater honour will folder to his tutor, 
The editor has long experienced the want of a work of this kind, and 
has theretore ventured to pea the following, for the advancement 
of his pupils, and to render lefs rugged the paths of Oriental fa- 
ence.” 

Sir William J me, he fays, was well aware of this deficiency of 
proper books, and pr “a ifed thirty years ago to publith extracts from 
Peri an works, which, however, never appeared. In the firft part of 
the pre fent woik is give en an Effay on the Langoage and Literature of 
Perfia, compriing their hiftory, with anecdotes of the literati. The 
fec aa part confit's of a large feleétion from various authors, given in 
Perfian and Fneliih. <A fhort account js alfo offered in the reface, 
ot the works from  aihal thefe extracis have been taken ; Mr. Roufe 
feau has not, in general, tranilated the pailages himfelf, bot has very 
properly availed Inmfelt of the claffical |: abours of Sir William Jones, 
Mr. Scott, Sir W, Onlely, Mr. Hindley, Mr. Nott, and ochets: 
and the collection ts altogether foch as mult be both pleafing and ule 
tal to the fudents in Peruan Literature, 
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Aarv.ac¢. Les Guerres Crviles, er the Covil Wars of Grenada, and 
the Hiory of the Badiens of the Zegnier and Abencenafes, iwo noble 
Fantdlies of that City, to the final Comgneft by Ferdinand and lfabella. 
y ranflated from the Arabic of Abenbamin, a Native of Grenada, by 
Ginz Perer de Hite of Murcia, and Stem the Spanyh by Thomas 
Redd, 8vo. 78. 6d. Vernorand Hood. 1801, 


This is an unfinifhed work, at which we are the more furprifed, 
as the fubject ts very interefting, and the events detailed full of enter- 
tainment. How far it may be confidered as authentic biftory, we 
pretend not to determine; but we mult think that the finifhing of the 
whole work will anfwer the tranflaror’s purpofe. Many ballads are 
introduced, fome of which, we underftand, are fet to mufic,—We 
fahjoin one as a fpecimen, 


On St. John’s aufpicious morning, 
At the early dawn of day, 

On the Vega of Grenada, 
Moors a gallant féie difplay. 


Nimbly wheeling round their horfes, 
Couching all their lances low, 

That by fair and favourite ladies 
Banners wrought, like ftreamers, fhow, 


For their canes and coftlieft quivers 
Of rich gold and filk they wear ; 

He that feels love’s generous paffion, 
Nobly feeks to prove it there. 


And he that love has never wounded 
Freely feeks to lofe his heart ; 
Whilft the ladies from th’ Alhambra 


See him play a gallant part. 


Two amongtt thefe beauteous ladies 
Bow’'d to love's refiftlefs pow'r ; 

Once true friends, but jealous envy 
Chas’d away that lappy hour. 


es’ Alt” cry’d Xarifa, ‘* my fifter, 
Love I fee has touch’d your breat— 

Once a bloom adorn’d that vilage, 
Now with pallid looks imprefs'd, 


Once you laugh’d at love's foft paffion, 
Now you te filent as the night ; 
Hatten hither to the window, 
And the youth fhall blefs your fight, 
You fhall fre Abind irraez 
On the Vega nimbly ride ;” 
Gently Fatima thus anfwer'd, 
Gently did the maiden chide, 
** Love 
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¢* Love has never touch’d my bofom, 
Never yet of love 1 thought; 
if my tace has lof its colour, 
Grief the fudden change has wrought, 
kor my father am I grieving, 
Alabez my father flew ; 
If to love I chofe to liften, 
Mutual love weuld foon enfue. 


Mutual love from fome yaqung hero, 
Great in honors, great in birth, 
As the noble youth you are praifing, 

Tho’ 1 do not doubt his worth.” 


Here the converfation ended, 
Turning tow’rds her valiant Moor; 
Fatima his feats attended, 


Dill the manly {ports were o'er. 


Arr. 46. The Indian Guide, or Traveller's Companion through Europe 
and A ta. Part dl. bol. dl. By Lieutenant Coloved Taylor, of the Ho. 
nourable bef [radia Company's Service, Author of Travels from Eng- 
dand and India, Se. St. BVO. Se Wallis, 801. 


This is part of a work only which, when completed, will be cal- 
culated tor the ufe aot merely of perfons who may travel through Bu. 
rope and India, but tor thofe alfo who may confine their travels to 
Furope, We very much approve of this manual as far as it goes, and 
fhall be very glad to fee ity completion, ‘The idea of fettling a regu 
Jor overeland iptercourfe between Great Britain and our fettlements in 
the Fait Indies, fcems hivhly detervi g of attention, and indeed to 0s 
appears fo eafily practicable, that we wonder 1¢ has never been adopted, 
Tt app ars that ai } atcnoes may be conveved by the channel here 
pointed out from London to Bombay in fiftv-one days. This chan- 
nel is trom England direét to Venice, trom Venice to Aleppo, from 
Aleppo acrofs the Detert to Buflorah, and thence along the Perfan 
guiph to Bombay. ‘i his gentleman's travels were noticed by us, with 
commendation, in our tourtccath volume, page 341. 


Arr. 47. Travels in Ltaly b; the late Abbé Barthelemy, Author of 
the Travels of A nach arjis the Younger, ina Sertes of Letters avrtiten 
the cetebratea Connt Caylus, with an Appendix containing feveral Pieces 

ver before Audi tbed, by the Ahbé Winkelman, Father ' the 
BLUE OCF OTE PRO AEA, OY THE AOGE te inKeimaNn, Lather Jaguier, 
Abbé Lariio, and other learned Men. Tranflated from the French. 
Svo. 8:. Robinfons, 1802. 


The popularity jultly obtained by this author’s Travels of Anachat- 
fis, will neceflanly excite an jotereit and curiofity about the athes 
proc uttionsot his pen. ‘Thefe are the Letters of one friend to an- 
othe r, upon ful pects w nich occurred during the author’s vifit to Jraly, 
and pive an interefting though not immethodical account of the antl- 
guities and curiofities of Genoa, Florence, Rome, and Naples. An 


Appendix is added, which contains an account of the different moves 
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of manufa@turing glafs; remarks on the City of Herculaneum, a dif 
fertation on the ancient monuments of Rome, and tke meafurement of 
s Colifeum. It is a very entertaining volume, but the notoriety of 

he fubjects which it difcuffes, wall! eafily excufe us to our readers foc 
a entering into a more elaborate examination of its contents, 


Art. 48. Elegant Bic graphical Extrad?s; con ifting of interefiin 
Auncaes, Bon- Mots, judrerous Reportees, (¢, arronged in alp ye 
Order; compiled from the beft Ex ngly (hand French Authors. Ry T.&. 
Doudonit, 2 Vols 12m0. 7s. Hurit. 1802. 


On one or two late occafions, we have thought it right to commend 
the ufeful diligence of Mr, Doudouit, whois teacher of French and 
Latin at the Free-fehbool in Ludlow *. His prefeot publication is of 

a lefs laborious and more amufing kind. It moft refembles the Dicii- 
enndire d’ Anecdotes iv the French language, from which, however, 
it does not appear to be borrowed or tranilated. ‘The fources cited 
are chiefly Englifh, fuch as Gold{mith’s Hiltory of England, Seward's 
Anecdotes, the Britith Nepos, Granger's Biographical Hitlory, the 
European Mapazine. Sometimes, but not very fre quently, we find 
Voltaire’s Ape of Louis XIV. cited. ‘The proportion taken from 
Mr. Seward’s book ts very large, in return for which contribution the 
compiler has inferted the life of that gentleman, copied from the Ku- 
ropean Magazine, in hich his merits and vartues are difplayed with 
much juttice. ‘The anecdotes being arranged alphabetically, at 1s un- 
neceflary to point out where this may be found. 1t appears to usthat 
this induflrious exile may very fately be trufted to provide books of m- 
Hruction and amufement for his young pupils. He was formerly a 
Curé,or Parifh Prieft, in Britany. ‘That . continues to prefer Luy- 
land to his mative foil cannot be objected to him by us, 


Arr. 49. Letters of Mad. de Sévigné, to her Daughter the Counte/s 
cf G: glans. yi ranflated from the Kren h, by My Se Mackie. ln Three 
Volumes. 120. Cawthorne. 1802. 


Thi it the Letters of Madame de Sevigne are the boalt of the French 
guage, as a model of the natural and epittolary flyle, 1s a circum- 
‘ ‘nce too well known to require repetition ; nor fhall we difpute the 
afler'ion of the prefent tranflator, that the English verfion publifhed in 
1768, and republithed very lately, mutilates ai ad mifre pretents the fen- 
timents of the original, and difguits by vulgarity of language The 
manner in which French tranflations are utually manufactured in Lon- 
don, renders fuch allegations but too probable, We ave inclined alfo 
to thi ink, trom the examination we have made, that Mrs, Mackte’s 
tranflation is tolerably free from thefe faults; but ftill we cannot feck 
altogether fatisfied with it, fora reafon whic ‘h we fhall here aflign. 
We are told in the tranilator’s Preface, that fhe ‘* had the patience 
to tranflate every line of the beft French edition publithed in 1785; 


— _— _ — 
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* See Vol. xix. p. 434, and xx. p. 4506 
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and it was only upon mature deliberation, and by the advice of iome 
men of genius, that fhe ado; ted the plan of curtailing the Letters ig 
a moderate degree.” The adyrce, in our opinion, was not good in 
itfelf; even the repetitions ot Mad, de Sévigneé’s Letters torm a part of 
their character ; but, whatever the advice might be, the mode of fo! 
Jowing it is very exceptionable. So far from omitting only re ei. 
tions, and faithtully preferving * every anecdote, ever Porson of 
hiftory, public or private, every interefling occurrence,” asis alled ged 
in the fame Preface, many Letters are mutilated in the mort injudicious 
manner, and their mofl intereiting parts are omitted. To intiance, in 
the Letters refpeCting the death ot the Marthal de Turenne, to which, 
as peculiarly inking, it was natural totern; the Letrer dated Auguit 
16, 1676, (the 122 in th'g edition) is full of anecdotes of that hero, 
and of the prevalent grief tor his death, thy avhole of hreb Ore Ott. 
ted. We have no hefitation in faying thar the mot interefting parts 
ot that Letter are thofe which are left out, To give one inttance 
among many, ‘ [ly avoient de jeunes foldats qui simpatientoient 
un peu dans les marais, ou ts etorent dans Veau jufqu’aux gen. 


oux; ct! renx foldats leur difotent, quoi vous plaignez! on vott 
bien ue VOUS Ne « nao ras M. de Tur ak t plus {ache gue 
nous quand pous fommes mal; Une fenge a Uheure qu'il eit, qu’a 
nous tirer dict: al verlle quand nous dormons; c'ett norre pere; on 


voit bien que vous étes yennes: et cet ainfi qu'ils les raffuroient.”* 
Many betters (as the raqth) are made up of feraps from feveral fue. 
ceflive Letiers in the original, and certainly without any fymptoms of 
judgement, either as to the parts retrained er rejected, Whatever merit 
therefore we may allow to this trantlation in other refpeis, we cannet 
but reeret che mutileced Rate in which it appears. [tis av advantage, 
however, that tt contains manv of the additional Letters, never before 
tranilated ; but we fhould with to fee the whole, or, tf a feleAion, 
one managed with much more care and attention than have Lye en here 
employed. 


Ar 1. §O- Ree: / de VJ eCANS Iwiereffans des plus Celebres Auteurs. 
ox L' Abcille Francie, A. L'Ujage de la Jeuneile. Smal &vo. 
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Tf variety conttitotcc the only or chief merit, of colleMions for the 
amulemeat or inform atron of vouth, we fhouid fi vd nor the leatt rea- 


——— . ——— a — _ ——- 


* Since writirg the above ount, we have turned accidentally to 
a criticifm which agrees fo cxadtly with our own, both as to the 
Levers in cenere!, aad the porucular part of them here mutilated, 
that we conoot retrain from tranicribing tt.) © The amiable Madame 
de Sevis ne is the flanderd of ealy engaging writing: to call her the 
pattern of eloquent writing 5 ill not be thought an exaggeration, woen 
i reter my readers to buy accuani of the death 6 Mar, hall (ure ae 
fome little fragments of her Letters, in the Appenaix to Ramfay’s 
Life of that hero, give a ftrorger preture of him than the hiftorian 
was abic to do in his voluminous work.” The World, Wel, I. Now 14+ 
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fon to objet to the book before us; for it confilts of Se/ePions fiom 
ancient and modern Hiffory ; of numerous Ex/rec?: from Buffon and other 
Writers on the Subje® of Zoolog y ; of Letters io and from P.rfons of emi- 
ances of Fables and A pologues, Anecdotes, Characters, and Paffages 
rom the vitiegs of Philofophers, poetical Pieces, an Account 0) the princt- 
al Arts cultivated by the Ancients, Mifcellancous Pieces, and afhore 
Didionary, (it we may fo term it) of the Heathen Mythology. Of 
the various parts of this collection, the Zoology and the account of 
Ancient Arts, appear to us the moft inflru€live. Under the title of 
Anecdotes, are many trifling and fome not very delicate flories; the 
Poetry might haye ae better chofen, and fome of the philofophical 
remarks are extracted from writers whofe works are not the moft pro- 
er for youth, yet, upon the whole, this book may be rendered tefl 
“ a judicious inftru€tor, who will of courfe fele& the portions bef 
calculated to afford information; and it will be found convenient, as 
containing much ufeful matter in a {mall compafs, and at a very 
moderate price. 


Arr. gt. The Piaure of Parliament; or, a Hiflory of the general 
Elefim cf 1802. Containing the moft remarkable Speeches delivered 
on the Huflinys, or athercusifi publijbed ; the Names of all the Candi- 
dates: the State of the Poll at the “a of ea h Eleion; the Number 
of Votert, and the Decifions of the Honfe of Commons on the Right of 

Eleion in eac! Borough. Taewhich is added, an Alphabetical if of 

the Elected Members, ferving as an Indvx to the Work, 1a2m0, 

208 pp. 5s. Grifliths, 1802. 


A vile print, no lefs wretchedly coloured, prefixed as a frontifpiece 
to this book, is we prefume the pretence for raifing it to the extravae 
gant price of five thillings; though we fancy, that few purchafere 
would choofe to advance a farthing for fuch a delineation of Lord 
Gardner, Mr. Fox, and Mr, Graham, as is there prefented. ‘The 
hook contains a fhort account of the progrefs, and circumftances of 
each of the late Eleétions, with fome of the {peeches made upon the 
occeafions, and a flatement of the right of Election, as agreed to be 
vefted in each place. The compiler of the work has not in general 
manifetted any {trong bias of party. He feems indeed inclined to 
Sir F. Burdett, in the Middlefex Eleétion, and repeats without ani- 
madverfion the altonifhing afflertions refpeéting the cruelty of Mr. 
Aris, which, whatever might be his faults, were fully fhown to be 
without foundation, On other points, he feems in general fair. He 
deplores the violation of the freedom of Eleétion at Notting+em, 
and gives, we prefume juflly, Mr. P. Coke’s {peech at the clofe of it. 
Oo the whole it may be confidered as a convensent, though nota cheap 
abitract of thofe political events, 
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far Ch. Fr. Viel, archetedte de Uhépral gene tal de ia 
Geis Ciemces, lettres ¢! aris de Pa Ife 4to, 


» entitled }) 7 
’ ’ , ’ , ? " . ; ; ‘ " " 
décadence del’ Archite@ure ala fin du dix-huitréme Aécle, that all innova. 


Mr. 7’. had demonftrated in a former public ation 


tion in the arts, fince the time of the Greeks, has tended only to pro- 


} 


duce barbarifm in the order and decoration: and in this he fhows 


. ; , , 
that edifices fo conttructed wail be of comparatively fhort duration, 
The author firft proves, from great examples, 
** gue la confiruction des edifices ett inrimement lee A leur ordon- 


nance, et que la perfection dans Tart de batir eft fubordonnée a celle 


de cette premiere partie de l’architecture.” 
€ Les archie@es de Vantiquite favante,” proceeds bh 


. | ¢, ae yufqu’anx 
premiers fiecles de Vére chretienne, marchérent progreflivement. vers 
la pertection dans Vordonnance et dans la ference de la conftruAion, 


P, ur ne citer Qi c gue } jue rere nples 3 Vappet de cette propotition, je 
diraa que les theatres et les amphitheatres de la Grece, ceux de 


ME lie, ele es pre le aie ' *i\s 4 ics Temps Tres ¢€ | wanes | nn de lantre. 
offrent dans leur ordonnance une gradation vers la yp! is heureufe har 


monie, et dans leur conttrudtion une perteStion réell Les mates Ale 
iiantes qui les Compofent en potnts Vappur dirbets, forment dans ces 
edit es une {cue Cihpece a archireétur quoiaua ‘*¢ des vatieies out 
dittinguent le caraQére propre aA chacuon d’eux, Mais, a compter du 
deuxidine au quir ziéme fiécle, les peupls sabanconneérent A leurs ca- 
prices dans Pinvention des edittces, et ac les conftrurtirent plus que 
d’une main inceriaine, Les monumens dont il rete encore des vef 
tipe s, CT ceux qu fu iittent entiers, ti u rives pencane quatorze cents 


ans. tont la prceuve ce cette marche retrograde de Varchitecture,’ 


} ‘ ' cr 
[ ct us now ter ine account hak ry fy \) *. of the errors of thefe 
4 . fs .  ) ? , ' - 
times of ignorance, as Well as of a Gepraved talte, 
’ ’* » | " 
sn lL, urchucecture M4 thigue fays Ne, ** conthicerce {i US le rapport 
de la conttraction, confitte dans les plans dont la turtace des parties 
. } fr . ’ ’ . , . 
wont trop foibles, relat vement a teur eipace et a icur cievalion; da’ i 
‘ 
il refulte que ces parties conftitunves ce Ia conitruction manquent de 
’ . 4 } 
la folie ul sturelic. L’execetion cde pores plans CrXIReA ies moyens 
diféreas de ceux emploves par les anciens. 
\ } ton ALE . tre » | - Lites? ? ] 
oe 4 ni Ges dihcul'es g rencontrer “se arc (CCTCS GANS ia 
. } ae dm ity ~—— ree tet? 3 i . - Y . 
eonttructiond ae le wis at i er) Abit wba abi ua d ado d i ulag 
ees arcs Oils, dont ia ; ' eit de n’avoir ou une trés-foible pout- 
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font mis en ceuvres. Acces premiers moyens ils furent obligés de 
faire concourir les arcs-boutans, ‘ans lefquels les murs qui regoivent 
les vodtes des grands edifices ne fe foutiendroient pas fur ies bates qui 
les portent. 

** Les arcs-bowrans exigérent une force complete dans les culée 
et les archite@es en gothique, ui ne donnoient qu'une toible Evaiffce uf 
aax ipurs be “encainte de leurs batimens, furent o! i igés de les renforcer 
dans i'uxe ce ces arcs, ou par des éperons . ©. . ou pardes murs de re- 
fends.” 

Hi, aving laid down thefe principles, he cites the molt remarkable 
examples of Gothic conftrudtion in France and Italy. 

The author obferves, that in Gothic conftructions, 

« Lesarcs ogifs font précieux pour la folidiié des batimens; mais 
il ne faut les mettre en ceuvre que dans les parties qui Irs exigent 
abfolunent.... et me les faire jamais entrer comme Elémens dans 
Vordonnance des edifices.’ 

He had an opportunity of witneffing their ftrength at the time of 
the demolition of the church of the Jacobins, in Rue Saint. Jaques. 

With refpeét to butrreffes (arcs-boutans) M. ¥, would banith them 
from all good architeQure, even as a mean of thrength ; he recommends, 
that the folidity fhould be made to refide in the proportion of the 
bales of every building, in imitation of the ancients; and gives the 
following example in fupport of his opinion. 

‘* Le temple de Sainte-Marie, del Fiore, A Florence, trée-célabre 
dans larchiteéture gothique, re(la long-temps lans @tre terminé, par 
les obftacles que préfentoit la conftruction de la votive qui devoit ré- 
unir les quatre branches de la croix. 

« Le plan trace par le premier archire€te, ne lui permit pas dl 'ériger 
dans la partie of devoit érre le dOme, les arcs boutans néceflaires pour 
cantreventer une vote d'un diamétre de t30 preds dans ceuvre, d'une 
maniére femblable dans fa conftruétion a celles des autres parties de 
Védifice, qui toutes font appuyées par des arcs-boutans,; car ¢’étoit 
lod fe bornoit la fcience des coatirecteers, aux temps de la barbarie. 
Celt pourque 1 les travaux de ce cemnple reftéreat impartaits, 

« JT) écot rélervé a Varc Mfaetlute antique, COutinue fon plas zele 
fectareur, de donner des moyens efficaces pour fon achévement, fans 
le concours des potnts d’appuis oe &ts, Brunellefchi, ce grand 
. mime, né Ala fin du quatorziéme fiécle, infpire par fon yénie, recon. 

oit que le plan exiftant de Sainte. Viane des Fleurs, offre des ref. 
rw es pour la conftru€tion d'un dome , le dete {potr Ue [Ous CeUX qui, 
ju‘qu’alors, avoient tenré de l’erger. Bruneiiefci, pour y aap Mr, 
fe rend 4 Rome, et s’y livre a l’etude la plus approfondie d u méca- 
mif{me ce la conftruction des monumens de + page 9 De retour 
dans fa patric, il medite la compofition de ce dOme. Les formes d’un 
foubafleinent etde deux vobtes infcrites s'offrent a fa penfee; il fait ce 
foubatlement peu clevé pour lui donner plus de force, le mettre en pro- 
postion avec le rete de ledifice. Ll donne dans le meme efprit la 
forme clliptique a la coupole.... Creit aint que Jes deux voures in 
{crites unics entre elles pat -Jes moyens les plus in ngenicux, Curcat des 
points d'appuis disects, felon les procedes des auciens.” 
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We here fee the profeflors of the art fhown, by this example, to be 
alone capable of finifhing wha th ad been rendered ap parently impofft . 
ble by the ignorance of the architesis, in the time. of the degradation 
of the arts. 

By demonfirating, in regard to Gorhte architefure and the means 
employed by it, the - uthciency ot thofe means, evinced by the eafy 
Cemolition of anumber of the churches in France ecaftructed in this 
Ryle, and by the dangers to —e thofe who trequented them were 
expoled, M. /. conceives, that he fhall have ingdu ced modern artitts 
to renounce the iyitem of ras othic conflruction, and that they wall adopt 
with him the follow) ny con iclufion. 

* La fuperiorice appartient aux Grecs et aux Romains, dans l'art 
dordoaner et de con Rruire les é: lances; il faut n’étudier que leurs 
ouvrages fous ce double rapt ort Ct non pas ce? de toutes les nations. 
4) faut, a l’exemple de ces deux peuples, ingenieux et favans, n’em- 
ployer que des points d’apputs directs dans tout batiment que !’on 1 crige 
pour la poferite la plus ssediée e; il tauc enfin fe penétrer de cette im- 
portante veriie: l’affociation de diverfes efpéces d’archite€ture dans 
uA monument, neceflite celle des divers conlels de conftrution, ce 
qui en compromet la beaureé et la folidité. Les exemples les plus re- 

marquables en ce genre d’edifices, font Jes ponts meiderate et le Pan- 
theon francais.” Efpr. d. Fourn. 


Arr. 53+ Précis de l’biftoire unrverfelle, ox Tableau biftorique, pré- 
fentant les vitiffitudes des natant leur agrandiffement, leur déc edence et 
deurs cataftrophes, depuis le temps oa elles ont commenc¢ @ étre connues, 
jxlqu'au moment a&uel; par le C - Anquetil, membre del’ inflitut xa- 
tional de France, corre/pondant de Tecadémie des infcriptions et belles- 
dettres, auteur de l’BAprit de la Ligue, de /’Intrigue du Cabinet, e¢ 
autres omvrages. Sécon; de edition, recue, corrigée et augmentee, 
12 Voll. in 12mo. pr. 42 fr. Paris. 
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The public has formed its opinion of this valuable work, and the 
firft edition was foon exhaufted. Mr. d’4. whofe literary charaer is 
too fully eftablifhed to want the addition of our commendation, has 
rendered himfelf fill further ufeful by this fecond, greatly improved, 
edition of a book, which to general readers will fupply the place of an 
enormous mals of volumes. Ibid. 


AnrT. Shs De importance de DP éade de Phiftoire et de la wraie maniére 
deh cvfe ener, d' apres un nowvern plan prejenté per tableaux, gui con~ 
duc? / s notions ou'il faut a ue ri aout de fe livrer a ce tte dtude, ec 
ba methods a furvre lorfor' on s ‘5 sures ouvrage aul ulile a ceux 
weulent faveir, et dont le déve: spement ff mis fius les yeux du pu li 
et du gouvernement; par le C. Chantreau, anicur de la grammaire 
gui, en Ejpagne, fert pour I étude de (a langue francaije, tradudieur des 
tables de Jobn Blair, et profefeur d’ hifloire pres i ecole centrale du dé- 


partom me i a L9ors. OVO. Paris. An. ie 
In the numerous works which have appeared on this interefting 
ett, fome prefent ufeful hints, while the greater part contain only 
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imnradticable projedts, or abfurd fyftems. According to this author, 
mott of them give only vague notions on a ** branche d’inftruction 
qu’il regarde comme de la plus haute importance, et la feule qui, au 
fortir des Ecoles, peut mettre un jenne homme en état de jouer un role 
dans Ja focieté et de lui étre utile fous une infinité de rapports; en ef- 
fet, elle lui donne les moyens d’acquérir les notions qui tiennent a la 
morale, 4 la politique et A la philofophic, aux convenances fociales, 
aux lois, aux mavurs et ufages des nations, ainfi qu’a leurs prejugés 
opinions, et erreurs,” Xc. 

«© Tl elt conttant,” proceeds the Profeffor, ‘ que fi l’étude de ’hif. 
toire n’a point fait de progres; que si elle n'a pas occupe, et ebioy ne 
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point le premier rang dans nos écoles, c'eit que, de tous temps les 


hommes charges de l’enfeigner, a l'exception d’un petit nombre, ont 
toujours eré loin de Jeur tache, ou plurot ne l’ont jamais connue,”* 
Thofe therefore who either are, or fhall hereafter be, deftined to give 
inftruétions in this {cience, can only be expected to render themfelves 
ufefol to their pupils, by recommending to them the tables of the firft, 
fecond, and lind order, invented by M. Chantreanx. However this 
may be, we certainly agree with him when he fays, that “ ce n’eft 
poine par l’hiftoire qu’il faut commencer, mats par l’etude des notions, 
qui nous mettent a portée de l’entendre; ct la veritable tiche du pro- 
feffeur eft moins d’apprendre l’hiftoire & fes éleves que de les mettre en 
ciat de la lire eux-mémes. Maga/. Excyclop. 


Art. 55. Eva's wnis del’ Amérique a la fin du XVIII. dme fiécle, par 
j. E, Bonnet; 2 voll. in 8vo. Paris. 


M. B. who has himfelf paffed a confiderable time in America, 
treats fucceflively, and in a very fatisfaCtory manner, of the manners 
and charaéter of the inhabirants of the different ftates, of their chari- 
table eftablifhments, their literary focieties, of avery, of their com- 
metce and banks, of their agriculture, the differences of climate, of 
the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms, of the particular con- 
flitutions, and, laitly, ot the aboriginal Americans, and of the colo- 
nies. Lbid. 


Aart. 66. Elcmens raifounds de la langue enffr, Ou Principer gtndraux 
ae la grammaire, appliqués a la langue ruff; par J. B. Maadru, en- 
cien profeffeur de lécile normale du départemement de la Seine, et mem- 
bre de plufiewrs fociétés favantes ; 2 large volumes in 8vo. 


In orderto our beingenabled topoiot out the differences of languages, 
we fhould firit know what is general among them, that we may defeend, 
as in a geographical chart, {rom what is % to what is patticalar, and 
where it is required, go back again from what is particular to what is 
general, ° 

The acknowledged talents of the author of the Sy/féme de /efure 
applicable a toutes ler langues, as well as the tide of the prefent work, 
promifed a Ruffian Grammar, conceived entirely on a philofophical 
plan, and we need not feruple to fay, that that promife is here fulfilled. 
Among 
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Among the peculiaricies found in the Ruffian lan > it te 
Pi ts sot) has not. the article; that, befides +% oewfealine, and 
feminine, it has likewife an epicene, and, what the author 
an omnigenous gender ; that it has feven cafes of nouns, and only 
two conjugations of verbs, diftinguifhed by the termination of the 
fecond perfon of the prefent tenfe in the fingular number ; that its 
verbs have in the fingular of the preterite inflections analagous to the 
different geaders; that the prefent infinitive, which the author calls 
imperfonal, is not derived from any other tenfe, and. that it admits 
cafes, whenever it becomes a verbal noun denoting ation or fituation ; 
that the negative wo, is an adverb governing a genitive cafe; that 
in the alphabet, confifting of thirty-five chara¢ters, every confonant is 
the initial letter of the name which it bears, whereas in French we fay, 
with lefs propriety, err, eff, elle, inkead of r’, 7’, 2’; that in the place 
of the afpirated 4, the Roffians ufe the confonant g, which fhows that 
they confider the former to be, what it certainly is, an articulation ; 
that the degrees of fignification, which M. MM. diftinguifhes from 
thofe of comparifon, are marked not only in Ruffian nouns, but like- 
wife in their adjectives and adverbs, which may be augmentative, di- 
minutive, or frequentative; that the noun, pronoun, adjective, and 
verb, are ali equally fubje&t to declenfion, &c. 

The author appears to great advantage in his account of the forma- 
tion of the tenfes of the verb, and of the modes; and to be convince t 
of the fuperior excellence of this part of his work, as well as of the 
fyntax, we need only to compare it with thofe of Lomonofof, Char- 
pentier, and Rhodes. ' 

The work is terminated by a feleCtion of paflages from Quintur 
Curtius, taken from a Ruflian tranflation ed as claffical, Among 
thefe examples is the letter from Philip to Ariffotle. 

Even the Ruffians themfelves muft likewife be ftruck with the neat- 
nefs and beauty of the Ruffian characters in the tables and difcourfe 
annexed to this grammar. lbid, 
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Art. 57. Schilderung der Gebirg fvilker der Schweitz, ver J. G. Ebel. 
Thuile, mit kupfern.— Account of the I nhabitants of the Mountains of 
wifferiand, by J. G, Ebel. 3 voll. in 8vo, with a great number 

of Leipzig. 1798—1802. 


This work prefents the moft complete account which has come un- 
der our obfervation, of the civil, cal, political, and moral ftate 
of Swifferland. Mr. Edel has in that country for many years, 
and. has ftudied it with a continued attention, an ardent love of:the 
truth, and on a judicious and philofophical plan. Such of the Swife 
themfelves as are capable of appreciating the merit of this work, res 

rd it as.claffical, and have taken the moft public means of: expref- 

their opinion of ir. “a 
ancient country of Swifferland certainly offers a vaft field for 
reflections dt has preferved for five centuries the fame form of , go< 
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vernment, and véry extraordinary circomftances were required to pro« 
duce a change in it: but the face of the country cannot undergo any 


fach alteration. Jena ALZ, 


Art. 58. Verfuch einer Gefchichte der Religion, Staatfoer und 
) Culrur der alten Scandinavien, von D, Friedrich Rabe oe ay. to« 
awards an Hiftory of the Religion, Politics, Conftitution, and Civiliza- 
tion of the ancient Scandinavians, by Dr, Frederick Rubs, Goete 
“tingen, OES bk 


A work, containing a variety of new and interefting details on the 
ancient hiftory of the North. lbid, 


Aart. 59. T. Lucretii Cari de Rerum Natura libri fex, ad optimornm 
exemplarium fidem emendavit, cum Ricardi Bentleii Animaducrfionibas, 
Gilberti Wakefieldii Prefationibus et. Cammentariis integris, catero- 
rumgue interpretum preflantifimorum Obfervationibas feleétis edidit, 
fJuas Notas et Indices copiofiffimes adjecit Henr. Carl. Abrah. Eichitade, 
Sc. Volumen primum; Leipzig, 1861. cxii et 648 pp. 8vo, 


A very valuable edition of Lacretius, accompanied with a life of 
the author, and Differtations by the editor, to whofe promifed Com. 
mentary we fhall look. forward with impatience. We do not, how- 
ever, fully fubferibe to his oreeinn of Wakefield’s edition of Lucretius, 
of which he fays, in p..xix, that * ita inter omnes caput extollit, ut ma> 
jorem et diligentiae contentionem, et critica peritiam et lectorum reverentiam, 
Gpertiffime oftendat...Ac vere mibi videor boc effe di@turus, ante Wake- 
ldum cum libraricrum flupor et editorum audacia Lucretium pane nobis 
eripuiffent, bunc demum criticum, dijudicatis revocatifgue optimorum librorum 
leBicnibus preclare effeciffe, ut Lucretium in Lucero recog wares 8° 





ACKNQWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Mr. Evans, author of the-Law Effays, noticed in our laft,: 
p- 15, defires us to ftate, that the argument on money paid by 
miftake, as far as the words ‘“‘ adventitious gain of another,” 
is tranflated from Vinnius. The reft of the difcuffion in his 
Letter being more fit for a continuation, or new edition, of 
his book than for a Review, we fhall fend it according to his 
direétion. ‘ 

‘We much refpef& the candour.and modefty fo confpicuous 
in the remonftrance of 7. X. but ftill think, that general de+ 
nugciations drawn from Scripture are always to be mene ro 

















































£20 Literary livretricince: 
with a ‘tacit reference to onan Sma which divine jufti 
will fee fit to make. - Mariy perfons: call the férvice ron 
Wednefday .a curfing of their neighbours, but with: the 
extreme injuftice. . i is moft true that wrath hangs over fuch 
offences; how it is to be efcaped is a different confidération: 
Viator {peaks in ftrong terms of the maccoraty ofthe 
fketches in Mr. Warner's Tours. We praifed only the nti: 
lity of the defign; if he has fiot been careful to execute hid 


own plan with propriety, he has certainly expofed his work ” 


to very juft répreherifion: 


nti 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


F  omeeenimeemennntnetinel 


The: third volume of Mr. King's Munimenta Antigia is 
far advanced at the prefs. | ‘ 

Mr. Atwood is proceeding t6 add a fecond Part to ‘his fci- 
entific work on Arckes: As our account’ 6f* the firft has hi- 
therto been accidentally Welayed, we fhall probably notice the 
two together. 


A {plendid work’ on fadian Fifhes by Dr. Ruffel?, whole. 
ublication on Indian Serpentss io highly e , mayfoon 


be expected, under the fame.patronage of thé Hon. Eaft-India 
Company. 7 

Mr. Sprifbury is preparing to publifh Views and ma Sik. 55g 
of various parts of the Holy Land, hitherto little known to 
Europeans, which he vifited under the protection of Sir Sydney 
Smith. 

Mefrs. Athinfon and Walker ave preparing'a large work ‘on 
the Manners, Cuffoms, and Amufements, of the’ Rufhans; 
with coloured plaics, from drawings made in that country. 

_ Some farther {eleétions\of Itahan poetry, tothe extent of 
fix or more volumes, may be dx petted, under the caré of Mr. 
Mathias. ‘sivnvebe | Po 

A. continuation of Denan’s account.of Egypt, will be pub- 
lifhed. by Mr. Peltier, in two-volumes, quariox 

The fame editor is printing avery elegant:edition of Beffuet's 
Works, in four volumes. ? oe 

It. is faid, that the. publie ah account .of” 
Perfan Lnbafjy, teow Arr Mateotn Bora hirnfelf. ol? ot 


lajor Reanell is diligently »proceeding in his: great- 
meaphical work, announced in his former book en ees 

















